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NEW YORK BANKERS. 





Agency of {the BANI BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK 


Comme. ciai Credit- teed Sr for use in any China, 
Japan, the Bast aud West Indies and South America ; 
also Circular Letiers of Credit for Travelers, available 
inal! parts of the World. 

Demand and time Bills ef Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 
Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Trelan 
Canada, British Columbia and San Francisco. 
ected, and other Banking ss — cted. 

M PATON, Agent. 


CAMMANN & (0.. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
S Wall Street, VEW VORK, 


Transact a Generar Banxine Business 
and give particular attention to the Pur- 
chase and Sale of Government, State and 
Railroad Securities. (2 Deposits Re- 
ceived, subject to check, at sight. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 


HEAD OFFICE, | Guns 2: Lane), Thread- 
if No. 34 Old Bond Sureet; 


also on 
ills col- 








Nos. 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
BRANCH | No"95 Ludgate Hil . 
OFFICES. ae. 219 & 221 Eog ware Road ; 
os. 6 & 7 Lownidc<s Terrace, 
Knightsbridge 


Susscriseo Capitat___-£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
£600,000 0 0 


Paip-vp CariraL__.--- es 
Reservep Funp-.---.- £170,000 0 6 


Directors: 
Joun Joxes, Eeq., Chairman. 
Hewry Viovns East, Esq. (WM. Macnavoutan, Esq. 
Joun Hacks.ock, E q. Joaquin De Mascua Esa, 
Anvrew Lawnrir, Esq. |WiLitaM Simpson, Esq. 
Ropert Lioyp, Esq. \JonaTHAN ‘Taorp, Esq. 
Wa. McArruva, Esq., Jamus E. Vanner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. 
Gxorcr Youno, Esq. 





Manager: 
ALrreD Grorce Kennepr. 


Secretary—C. J. Wort, 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo‘erate rates of Commission ss shall be consid- 
ereiconsistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
= on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 

d 31st December in each year. 

“Doan Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
Proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
Opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Meresntle and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Comm: rcial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashei when iss e! by Clients. amd every de- 
seription of general Banking Business 
anens ted. 

The Officers and Clerks of the Bank are pledged not to 
disclose the gransactions of any of its customers. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1874. 

















NEW YORK BANKERS. 


OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 








SAVINCS BANKS. 








uncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
crner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


é{RCULAR NOTES AXD. AVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINOIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


(‘\RANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


COOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wail St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO,, 


(Tate LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 








Government and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 





jal Loans and C ‘ial Pager 
yoo received atd Interest allowed on Daily 
lances. 

Ckecks upon our House are collected through Cle:ring 
House as upon National ani State Banks. 

Circular Letters of Cre ‘it, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe. furnished to Travellers, 

. LEONARD. W.C.SHetvon. Gro. R Howe. 


FRAN CIS T. WALKER & CO. 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FACILITIES TO PARTIES, 
Wishing to deal in Securities, 


Current at the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
Bither for Cash or on Time. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 


EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE OFFICE. 


86 South Street. New York. 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & C0., 
86 South Street, New York 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO.. 


18 WALL STREET, N. Y, 
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SAVINGS BANKS, _ 





CHARTERED BY THE UNITED STATES, 


THE FREEDMAN'S SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY 
A National Savings Bank. 


No. 185 Biescker Street, NEW YORK 


INTEREST cor mences Ist of each month, 
or A ge - vw: t, if desired. 
sIx ENT. Compound Interest Certificates 


ed. 
Interest ae by check, if desired, to depositors residing 
out ot the cit 
Especial advantages afforded to Executors, Guardians, 
Trustees and others having in charge Trust Funds. 
The fcllowing 7 ane among the 


Washington. D.C, 
HON. FRED. DOUGLAS 
L. R. TUTTLE........000+++-Assistant Treasurer, U. 8. 
} J FRENCH. --Second Auditor U. 8. Treasury 





Forty-First Dividend. 


SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1868. 


NOTICE. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND at the rate of 


SiX Per Cent. Per Annum, 
will be credited to Depositors of this Bank for the 8IX 
MONTHS ending February let, who may be entitled 
thereto. All deposits mate up to February 10th will be 
entitled t> interest trom the Ist. 

WM. MILES, President. 

A. ©. Coriins, Secretary. 





-- Fifth Auditor, U. 8. Treasury 
ZALMON RICHARDS. .. Auditor District of Columbi 
Hon. WILLIAM CL - dying oa yee aged of Mass, 
Bank Hovrs.— Daily m. m., and on 
wenDpay and SATURDAY. NIGHT cate: to8 p. m. 
J. W. ALVORD, President. 
G. WwW. ‘STICKNEY, Actuary. 
A. M. STERRY, ae ~ rh 7 
HARRIS, Manager. 
SOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 
@aPr"6end for Circular. 











OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WiLL STREET, WV. ¥.) |: 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
f the Company on the 3ist December, 1873, is submit: ed 
in conformity with the pro /isions of its Charter : 
Premiums outstanding December 3lst, 1872. $323, 387 63 
Vremiums received during year 1878. 000. oo 1,420 67 33 


Total Premiums..eo. o--cccvceeeeeee+ $1,743,994 96 
es 
Premiums marked off as earned om Jan- 
uary Ist to December 3ist, 1873.. - $1,497,054 03 
Paid during the same reriod : 
Losses, Expenses, Commissions 
Re Insurance — lut-rest meet 85 88 
Return of tremi <aaceen 4,336 02 
Paid to Policy Holders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
aud Ju y interest on stock... 85,925 77 
The Asse:s of the Company on the 3ist De 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 
Cash in DankS.coe....cecscscscccccccesseese 44,118 O1 
United Btates, State ‘and Bani Btocks, and 
Loans on Stocks... oo se «=.295, 444 . 
Interest on Ins estments du e ee 4,2€9 : 
Priminm Notes and Premiums in course of 
COLLECTION 02 sesccoecsecssece oe 
Re-insurance and salvage due the company. 





629,592 96 

49,620 00 

$1,018,954 44 

Rusotvep, that a semi-anr ual dividend of FIVE (5) 

PE CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 

— onand after MONDAY, the second of 
Fv bruary next. 





TRUSTEES: 
JAMES 'REELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 


SAMUEL WILLETS, 


ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN ?. Woo 
WILLIAM T. FROSI, GEO. W. HENNINGs, 
WILLIAM WATT, HEN YRE, 


JOBE?PH SLAG GG. 
EDWARD MERRIT?, 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
1. EDGERTON, 

HENRY B. KUNHARDT 


CHAKLES DIMON 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
JAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLAS, 
J SEPA WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
en 
ARCH. G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 





A = a eee 
ALANSON W. HEGEM 
Seconda \ loot vestient, 











AT AUCTION OR PRIVATE SALE, 


THE NASSAU DRY DOCK 


Situated on Hog Island, 
| Opposite the City of Na of Nassau, Bahamas. 


the SLIP, STEAM ENGINE, MACHINE- 
JES and BUILDINGS suitable to the 


busi: 
ALSO, LAND adjoining, — DWELLING HOUSES, 
outbuildings and appurtenan 
And, also, a great variety of if MATERIALS and articles 
in the b All which, if not before 
sold at private sale, will be sold at a AUCTION 
at the biry OF NASSAU, N.P., HAMAS, and on 
the premises, MARCH 5th, 1874, at i A. M., under the 
direction of Henry K. Van Sicien and WILLIAM Joyce, 
Executors of Joun 8. Howkv1, deceased. 
For particulars and terms, apply for explanatory pam- 
phiet, to 
H. K. VAN SICLEN, Executor, 
133 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK ; 
WILLIAM JOYCE, Executor, 
50th STREET AND 4th AVENUE, NEW YORK 
or to H. E. FARNSWORTH, 
Counsel for Executors, 
At 133 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS! 


HOUR OF SINGING 


Perfectly adapted to progressive Note Reading, Two 
Part, Three Part and Four Part Singing in HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Isa great favorite, and abundantly deserves 
its success. 

By L, 0. Emerson and W. 8. Titpen. Price $1.00 


ny, Ori 








River or Lire. Breer Book ror Sanparn ScHoots. 


CHOICE TRIOS! 
3 PART SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES, 


This is an admirable book to use with, or to follow 
‘The Hour of Singing.’? Contains music trom the very 
best sources. Has a Spec.al adaptation for Ladies’ Semi- 
naries. 


By W. 8. Trpen. Price $1.00. 


DevorionaL Cumes. Best Vestky Stxorxa Boox, 


CHEERFUL VOICES! 


Daily increasing in favor, and is undoubtedly one og 
the best collections of songs for Common Schools ever pubs 


ane. By L. O. EMERSON. Price 50 cents. 


All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & 00., 











©.J. DESPARD Secretary. 


Boston, 711 Broadway, N. ¥, 
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ST. NICHOLAS. 


Scribner's Illustrated Magazine 
For Girlsand Boys 


The February Number of ST. NICHOLAS, with its 
Superb Illustrations, its Tales of Adventure and Travel 
ts Fun and Frolic and Articles of Practical Instruction, is 


A MAGAZINE FOR BOYS! 

Among the Stories and Articles of interest for Boys, we 
have “FAST FRIENDS,” J. T. Trowbridge’s Serial ; “A 
MOOSE-HUNT IN THE MAINE WOODS;” ** WOOD 
CARVING;” “SOME BOYS IN AFRICA ;” “ MILD 
FARMER JONES AND THE NAUGHTY BOY;” 
“HOW THE HEAVENS FELL ;” and “ A TERRIBLE 
WARNING TO LEAP-FROGGERS.” 


A MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS. 

Besides the above, in which Girls also take an interest, 
ST. NICHOLAS for February gives the Girls “BIANCA 
AND BEPPO,” a story telling how two children of the 
olden time protected their tather; ““NIMPO’S TROU- 
BLES,” Olive Thorne’s Serial ; ‘A CHURNING SONG;” 
and “HOW 8T. VALENTINE REMEMBERED 
MILLY.” 

Among the Poems, Stories and Sketches in this Num- 
ber for both. 

BOYS AND GIRLS. 

We have “COST OF A PLEASURE,” by Wm. Cullen 
Bryant; “‘WHAT’S THE FUN;” “ONE OF THE 
WONDERS OF SCIENCE;” “THE MANATEE,” a 
very funny animal; “‘ CHANTICLEER,” by Celia Thax- 
ter; “SWEET HEARTS’ VALENTINE;” ‘“* WHAT 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED ;” Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s Senal; “MISCHIEF IN THE STUDIO,” a Parlor 
Pantomime; and a Comical German Story for 'Transla- 
tion. Then there is “ JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT” with 
his tun and wisdom, and the RIDDLE-BOX, full of good 
things. But even this is not all. 

THE VERY LITTLE ONES 


have “MY- PET LAMB;” “GRANDFATHER’S 
STORY ;” “ JINGLES,” &c. &c. In short, for Beauti- 


NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


92 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
(SECOND DOOR FROM WALL STREET). 


Canital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company receives deposits, allows interest on the 
same, subject to check at sight. Also acts as Trustees, 
Executors, Transfer Agents, and are a Depository oi 
Trust Fonds. 


DIRECTORS: 
H, T. SMYTHE, President. 
©, A. BOWEN, Vice-President. 


F. Schuchardt, W. H. Tillinghast, 
Wm. M. Vermil: Wm. T. Garner, 
A. A. Low, E. J. Woolsey, 

3. D. Babcock, W. F. Drake, 


Navid Jones, 


B F. Allen, Chicago, 
Sam’! F. Barger, Ww , 


m. T. ilten, Syracuse 
Joba Bloecgood. 


H. J. HUBBARD, Secretary. 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


GENERAL BRANCH OFFICE OF THE 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
243 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
CASH] ASSETS JANUARY Ist, 1872, 


$3,255,748.94. 


Policies issued and applications prompt- 
ly attended to. 
GEORGE F, REGER, Manager, 














ful Pictures, of which there are over Fifty, and delightful 
reading matter for 


EVERYBODY, 
there never was a Magazine like the Februury Number of 
8T,. NICHOLAS. 
“Our Young Folks,” and “The Riverside,” 
HAVE BEEN MERGED IN 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


and the New Magazine has all the best features of its old 
rivals, with many hitherto unknown. 


$3 a Year. The number tor November and December, 
1873, free to all Subscribers for 1874. 


FOR SALE by all BOOKSELLERS and NEWS 
DEALERS. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WATERS’ 
ORCAN 





CONCERTO al ORCHESTRAL 


enmtiful in sty 





ne ever made, 

ro é ORCHES- 
STOPS are th best 
ever placed in any Organs. 

They are produced byan eXtra set of 
reeds. ya gers A voiced 

Mike EFFECT of whichis Most 

}H AR MENG end SOUL 

LERAEEN hile the IMAITA«~ 

if the MAN VOICE 

is PERRB. hese Organs 

are the best made in the U.S, 


WATERS’ New Scale PIANOS 
have great power and a fine singing tone, 
with all modern im 
best Pianos made. ese Organs and Pi- 
anos care Warranted for 6 years. Prices ex- 
tremely lew for cash or part cash, and bal- 
monthly o quarterly payments. 
ruments take 
Ff INDUCEME e 
TS WANTED for ever 
City ond County in the U, S. ond Canada. 
large discount (0 Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools 
Loe, dc, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway and 48 Mercer St., New York. 








yemenmts, aud are the 





The Yankee Letter File and Binder. 





MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
PANIES, RAILROAD COMPANIES and business men 
ofall classes: We call your attention to this INDIS- 
PENSABLE ARTICLE, It will pay its cost every week. 
It has twenty-five times the durability of all others in the 


INSURANCE COM- 


market, and is far more ORNAMENTAL to your 
COUNTING ROOM. It has no FLAPPING COVERS, 
which are soon cutoff in using. It is made of BLACK 
WALNUT and SHEET BRASS. It occupies but half 
the room on your DESK, while in use, of those above- 
mentioned. It is warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 
cr money refunded. Don't purchase others until you ex- 
amine it. For sale by all STATIONERY DEALERS 
throughout the United States. Send for*Circular. 
Manufactured by 


DUNHAM & CO., 


Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 
Mail. 

My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
sorts of either for $1; new and choice 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 
Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of 
all kinds; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $1 per 
100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 
dealers. Seeds on Commission. Agents 
wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 
Fstablished 1842, 


J. W. FISKE, 
23 BARCLAY STREET, 


CORNER CHURCH, NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURER OF 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, 
STATUARY, DEERS,Docs. 
LIONS, SETTEES, CHAIRS 
and all kinds of 
LAWN AND GARDEN 
ADORNMENTS. 


Galvanized Wire Fenes, 
For Farms, Liwns, Hen- 











neries, &c. 
Crestings for Mansard 


Roofs, 
A Large Variety of New 


Patterns. 
Iron Stable Fixtures 
Ot the most approved 
designs. 
Iron and Wire Bailin:s 


Por Public and Private 
Dwellings, Banks, Of- 
fices, Counters, &c. 

Copper Weather Vaner 


Over 250 New and Origina 
Patterns. 


GE Astimates given for 
all work when required, 8 


J. W. FISKE, 








Offiee and Pactory 46 Centre Street, N. ¥e 


23 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK 
Loan and Indemnity Company 


229 Broadway, corner Barelay Street, N. ¥. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transacta GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS, 

Receive IEPOSITS subject to (IILCK AT SIGHT, 
ay od INTEREST on DAILY BAL+NCES. 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEAKBING . OUSE, 

Receive TRUSTS ani FINANOIAL AGFNCIES. 
weep trans fer-booke, register STUCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TEES for RAILROADS and oth-r corporations and for 
ndividuals. 





WILLIM H. FOSTER, President. 
ANDREW McKINNEY, Vice-President. 





DIRECTORS: 

T. W. Park, 
Presper P. Shaw, 
Alezander E. Orr, 
Wilham B. Ogden, 
Aaron Claflin, 
George IH. Brown, 
Christ»pher Meyer, 
G. P. Lowrey, 


William H. Fost: r. 
JOHN T. BANKER, Secretary 
“HAND BOOK” 
Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


? 


Charles Stanten, 
John H, Cheever, 
Abel Denison, 
George H. Bissell, 
William H. Breeden, 
Jobn G, Hoyt, 
Wii!iam Foster, Jr., 
G. M. Van Nort, 

A. McKinney, 





PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t., N. Y. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


SPENCERIAN 


Double Elastic 
STEEL PENS. 


These celebrated Pens are increasing very rapidly in 
sale owing to their unexcelied manuf«cture. They are 
of superior English m+ke, ond are famous tor their elas- 
ticity, durabiluy and evenn:s3 of point. F.r sale every- 
where. 

ty~ For the convenience of those who may wish to tr: 
them, we wil send a Sample Card, con’aining all of thr 
15 numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cenis. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW YOuK 


ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR &€ CO. 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner, Samples given when requested. 
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Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 
TO ITS NaTURAL VITALILY AND (COLOR. 


Advancing years, sick- 
ness, Care, disappointment, 
and hereditary predisposi- 
tion, all turn the hair gray, 
aud either of them incline 
it to shed prematurely, 

Aver’s Harz Vicor, by 
long and extensive use, has 
roven that it stops the 
alling of the hair immedi- 
ately; often renews the 
growth, and always surely 
restores its color, when 

RY Yiaded or gray. It stumu- 
I 1. 5 lates the nutritive organs 
a s\ Wd to healthy activicy, and 
preserves both the hair and its beauty. ‘Thus brashy, 
weak or sickly hair becomes glossy, pliable and strength- 
ened; lost hair regrows with lively expression; falling 
hair is checked and stablished ; thin hair thickens; an: 
faded or gray hair resume their origina! color. Its opera- 
tion is sure and harmless. It cures dandruff, heals all 
humors and kecps the scalp cool, cleau and soft—under 
which conditions, diseases of the scalp are impossible. 

As a dressing for ladies’ hair, the Vicor is praised for 
its grateful and agreeable perfume, and valued for the 
soft lustre and richness of tone 1t imparts. 


PsEPARRD RY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO, Lowell, Mass. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 





























The new Revolving Lightning Trap, which winds up 
like a clock, Kills Rats, Gophers, Squirrels, Mice, &c., 
and throws them away and sets itself as quick as the 
name indicates. One trap sent ty on for one dollar. 

Call or address, COMBINATION L CONPANY, 








‘ Nassau street, New Vork 





FREDERICK KURTZ’S 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 

The undersigned has reduced the Prices of his Bill of 
Fare to the most reasonable rates, 

To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
and also every class of business men. 5 
The same uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dining rooms, either in Broadway or Nee 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 

Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 

Hoping tor a continuance of the liberal patronage so 
long enjoyed by me. 

I remain the Public’s Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 

N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden Lane, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, the 
choicest articles are carefully served, at correspondingly 


low rates. 
FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor 


J. M. HODGSON, 
FLORAL ESTABLISHMENT 


S. E. Cor. 45th Street & 5th Avenue, 
New York 


Nursery and Green Houses, Fort Washington, N. Y. 


HUGH B. JACKSON; 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES. 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Wines, Ete. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 


Pates’s Roquefort Cheese, Ete. Also constantly on hand 
« large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVAN R 


182 FIFTH AVENUE. 























EVERY MAN 


~ EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER © 
Shoula have one of our unequalled 


[USTEROVERCOn 









Prices, $16 to $35. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 
‘YMHLVSAM AIOO HOH LI AMIT ONIHLON 
‘HOVL3G OL JQVW SI GOOH 












ie no” cae 
DEVLIN& CO. 
‘ — 

BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 


BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET, 
° Box 2256, P. 0. 














sO 
NEW YORK. 
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Ten Years : A Life History. 


Ten years ago! thou in thy early teens, 
A simple curate I, we often met 
Amid our com mon life’s sequestered scenes— 
Thy girlish beauty can I e’er ‘orget? 
It left it's impression on my heart, 1 know, 
Thou didst guess it not—ten years ago ! 


The years sped on: thon too the secret guessed, 
Yet long thy knowledge timidly didst veil, 
While prisoned I within my secret breast 
The burning accents of my love-lorn tale. 
At length I spoke, and forced thee to confess 
Thy mutual secret in that murmured ‘ Yes.” 


Ten years of loving life— not bounded by 
The narrow limits of this fleeting breath; 
Our motto said our love could never die; 
*Twas ‘* Ad mortem fidelis’’—‘‘ True to death.” 
The world around might rave; secure in this, 
We live a ten years’ life of silent bliss. 


‘Ten years—ten happy holy years have gone; 
A girl art thou no more, but woman grown, 
Yet still | know thy faithful heart loves on, 
And I am proud to call thee still my own. 
Ten years have fused in one our double life, 
And ‘titled me to call my love—my wire. 





LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 


LConcluded from our last.] 
CHAPTER XLI-—OFF ANTICOSTI, 

Before Violet had been long at sea, the opinion of the little 
public on board of the steamship had undergone a consider- 
able change. At first, none would eat at the same board with a 
suspected murderess. Mothers almost shrieked as they tore 
away the children who were attracted by her sweet face—chil- 
dren had alw:ys loved her—and came sidling shyly up to the 
beautiful lady who sat all alone, as if forsaken of all. The vir- 
tuous shrank away from contact with her, as though she had 
carried the contagion of the plague in the hem ofher robe. But 
soon there were two parties in the ship—the champions of 
Violet, and the.partisans against her; and anon most of these 
latter lost the rancour of their hostility to her, and wavered in 
their minds as to her guilt. The worst that could be told of her 
had been told. But the first shock and horror of the accusa— 
tiun spent, somewhat ofa reaction setin. Suppose, so men 
and women said, the charge were false—the mere product of ob- 
vious malignity and of baftled greed; suppose Dashwood’s writ- 
ten promise to have been a forgery, or if not so, to have bornea 
different construction from that damning one first put upon it ; 
or, again, presume that the captain's intentions were evil, but 
not understood by this pure, simple natured girl, and that 
what seemed to others a fiendish compact, appeared to her as a 
mere pledge to u arry, the condition being overlooked. An nn- 
fortunate accident—that was what she had called it from the 
first —denying, too, her own presence on the scene until the boy 
was already beyond reach, in the s sirling waters towards which 
his dran‘en attendant had permitted him to stray alone, suppose, 
and it well might be so—that the catastrophe were no more 
than this, how cruel, how undeserved, was Miss Maybrook’s 
present position ! 

Had Violet said more in her own defence, the disputatious 
element which lurks in us all, to a greater or less degree, might 
have become aroused. But she said very little, and those who 
took up the cudgels in her behalf did not, as often occurs, find 
their chief hindrance in her rash assertions or imprudent ad- 
m ssions. What was positively known of her antecedents was 
all good. Her reputation was without stain. She had tended 
the perishing poor in a time of selfish panic, In misadventures 
by flood and field, she had saved sive: at no light risk of her 
own. Mrs. Philip Dashwood of whom she spoke in terms of 
affection, had been deeply attached to her; Lady Livingston, 
whose parloined will she bad given back into proper keeping, 


| judging her, was smitten to the heart at the sight of her frank 

and geutle kindness, and clung thuddering, to her firm hand, 
| as the tumult and the cries on deck seamed to indicate the near- 
|ness of t'e final cisaster. The frightened children cou'd be 
| comforted by her, when they paid little heed to the feeble ex- 
| hortations of theiralarmed par.nts But what she liked best 
| was to be on deck, where no woman, save her, was seen through- 
| out that terrible weather, her dark hair blowing wildly to and 


_| fro in the gale, and the drenching clouds of white spray flying 


around her. She was a favorite with the old commander of the 
ship—the very captain who had taken charge of her in the voy- 
age to England the year before and be had not the heart to 
send her below,in the unceremonious fashion in which he would 
have ordered another to get out of harm’s way. ‘All I bargain 
for, my dear,” he said gruftly, ‘‘is. that when the sea comes 
aboard of us, you'll remember to get hold of a shroud, cr a ring- 
bolt. or something that will bear clingingto; and keep your 
grip until the water runs off again. You're not a chicken-heart, 
I know that well enough, but keep cool when we ship more 
brine than is good for us.” 


to be of no use where hard labor was in question, but the rug- 
ged forecastle m2n more than once set up a cheer o* hearty ad- 
miration as they saw her fearless face and gruceful figure 
amongst them, and worked the more valiantly, because their 
‘oil was done beneath the eyes of one so lovely and so insensi- 
ble to danger. ‘‘ Have acare, Miss; for the love of Heaven, 
have a care!” was the cry, more than once, when some curling 
giant of a wave arched his foamy neck, like a wrathful serpent, 
over the ship's bows, and sent a very mill race of seething 
water from stem to stern along the deck, washing away with 
it every lo se object. But the sailors found before long that 
Violet's activity and presence of mini were safeguards that 
never failed her, aud in their rough approval of her brave spirit 
and rare beauty, they gave ber the name of the ‘‘ Luck of the 
Ship.’’ Nor was she less popular when she volunteered to serve 
out the rations of grog, for the distribution of which a man could 
ill be spared, to the p gers and on duty at the 
clanking chain pumps; with a kindly word of encouragement 
for thos» who were beginning to despair of keeping the leak 
under and the vessel afloat. 

The storm was over. The cyclone had gone whirling on to 
strew the seas with havoc elsewhere, and the Qubc, plug- 
ged and stopped, and bolted afresh, as to the damaged portion 
of her hull, was able to complete her voyage. with smooth 
water and light breezes. Cape Race, with its cap ot cloud and 
mantle of fogs, that grisly sentinel that is thrust out so far, 
as the out-post of North America, was safely passed. So was 
Cape Breton. Those were the savage cliffs of Anticosti that 
frowned, to the right, across the Gulf of the St. Lawrence. To 
the left lay the shores of New Brunswick. The weather was 
clear; the engines worked well; yet a little, and the steamer 
would be breasting the swift st eam of the mighty river that 
afforded a broad highway for the sharp keel to traverse. But 
what Violet had done, while yet the tempest strove for the 
mastery with all that centuries of patient progress have en- 
abled weak man to construct, and almost conquered, was not 
forgotten when the haven was near, and the perils of the voyage 
atanend. An illogical balf belief in her innocence had grown 
up, and she was treated witha strange blending of pity and 
respect by young and old. It would have been well for Miss 
Maybrook if the living freight of the Quebec had been the and 
then eapannelled as a jury, to decide upon her case. The 
nse she had deservedly won went far to prove to those around 

er that she was wrongfully accused of that great and heinous 
crime for which she was soon to take her trial. 

From the first, she had been allowed almost entire liberty on 
board. There was a detective officer on board—no other than 
our old friend Sergeant Flint—whose errand would not be dis- 
charged until he should hand over the — of his prisoner to 
the colonial authorities. But, beyond keeping an eye upon her 
movements during the earlier portion of the voyage, the police- 
man in no way attempted to place her under any species of res- 
traint; nor would the tough old skipper, naturally the autocrat 
of his own craft, have sanctioned any unnecessary harshness 
towards a passenger in Violet's position. A ship is, indeed, of 
all jails, the most difficult to escape from, and hence the com- 
parative liberty granted to Miss Maybrook. It so happened, 
too, that poor Sergeant Flint was as abjec’ a sufferer from sea- 
sickness—that capricious malady, which often spares the frail, 
to fasten its fangs on some robust victim whose bodily vigour 
contrasts oddly with the prostration which accompanies the 
complaint—as the feeblest woman on board. He had taken 
his ‘ spell’ at pumping with the rest, but was scarcely fit for 
labor, or to keep his footing on the slippery slope of the wet 
and heaving deck, aud altogether cut as poor a figure during 
the storm as Robin Hood, in the old ballad, is rhythmically re- 
ported to haye done as a fisherman on the gray waters of the 
North Sea. And when the fi e weather returned, and the 
American shores were visible, the Sergeant made no effort to 
reassert his authority over so popular a prisoner as Violet, who 











when snatched from the hands of the thief, had bequeathed her | was free to do as she pleased during the short remainder of the 
money; little Charley had been her loyal, tiny friend. The voyage. 


telegraph had already wafted from each side of the Atlantic | 
much information which had found its way into print, but al-| 
though gossiping tongues had been let loose, nothing to Miss overhead, asky of unclonded splendor. 


Maybrook's discredit had been elicited. 


The Qubec was now sailing past Anticus‘i, a favoring wind 
aiding the engines in forcing her along, swiftly and smoothly; 
It was Sunday, and 


On the centrary, her | the captain, in accordance with the good old sea-going custom, 


former schoolfellows, her former patronesses, were up in arms, | had read aloud the service for the day to the crew and passen- 


and could the old English ordeal have been revived, Violet need 
have had li tle fear of walking barefooted and blindfolded among 
the red-hot ploughshares, s0 many compurgators would have 
started forward to share her trial. Whose memory could rate 
up cruelty or baseness against her? She was Truth itself - free 
from all that degrades, all that coils, a reputation. Honest as 
the day, she had given good counsel to many a flighty young 
belle of the Canadian ball-rooms; and twenty tongues could 
avouch that she had striven to save even Aphy Larpent from 
her liaison with her betrayer. 

Then came the storm. There was, «5 the song says, work for 
the men, weeping for the women. The male passengers were 
compelled, by the urgency of the common peril, to bear a hand, 
for hours together, at the pumps. Seams had opened, rivets 
ttarted; there was more water in the holi than a careful ship's 
carpenter likes to gauge with line and plummet; the engines 
strained their steel thews ani sinews in fighting against the 
mountsin waves and raging wind; the vessel groaned and 
quivered like a sentient thing in pain; six strong arms were not 
too many at the wheel; the canvas spreal was buta storm-jib 
and storm-sail of the stoutest web and scantiest surface; it was 
hardly possible to keep the Quebec under steerage-way; no idlers 
could be spared. Coox and steward had to toil with the rest of 
the crew. There was no time to nurse sick ;assengers, or to 
allay the fear of the timid. 


gers. There was something unusually solemn in the perfor- 
| mance of this simple religious duty, when all hearts were as yet 
softened by the remembrance of the great peril so narrowly 
eluded, of having been snatched, as it were, from the brink 
ot the ever yawning grave that hungers for the bodies 
of shipwrecked men. There was no lack of reverence among 
the motley congregation on deck; and once or twica, when the 
old skipper’s voice trembled a little in repeating the words of 
some prayer or thanksgiving easily applicable to their late situa- 
tion, the sobs of kneeling women could be distinctly heard. 
This brief ceremony took place in the morning; but in the even- 
ing, as the passengers gathered in the cabin, the grateful 
| breeze blowing freshly in through the open skylights, it occur- 
red to some one to request the captain to read a chapter of the 
| Bible aloud; +nd with this petition he complied with a good 
grace, simply opening the wt som that lay on the table beside 
| him, and reading the portion of the New Testament on which 
| his eyes fell. 
| This lecture—a real lecture, not the oration which we know by 
| the name—did not Jast very long. It comprised among other 
details, the succinct and enthralling story of the miserable ending 
of Judas Iscariot. Those few lines, coupled with a few earlier 
| lines in the sacred history, served to present such an historical 
portrait of tbe recreant apostle as is rare in its completeness. 
| The shrewd, mean, false man of the world; he who ‘ bore the 








Nor was Violet a drone in the hive. Her strength allowed her | 


Jerusalem was especially liable, must have wrought powerfully 
upon a nature intrinsically base, perhaps, but not wholly hard- 
ened; for—‘ be went out and hanged himself,” leaving tbe sil- 
ver coins, on which his haggared eyes beheld the rust of in- 
nocent blood, a shining heap on the floor of the Sanhedrim 


council chamber. ‘‘ He went out and hanged himself.” Softly 
Violet's lips murmured the words, long after the book was 
closed, and the reader gone to attend to his duties. ‘* He went 


ovt and hange! himself.” She was strangely silent for some 
time after this, sitting a little apart, as her custom was, from 
the rest of the company, and saying little in answer to what was 
addressed toher. And presently she went on deck. 

The ship was going steadily and well upon her course, but by 
no means as rapidly as at the forenoon, The chief engin: er re- 
ported that some part of the machinery, strained in the recent 
hurricane. when fires were piled up to their fiercest, and every 
ounce of available work, so to speak, screwed out of the hard- 
working mechanism that was the h art of the vessel, stood in 
need of careful management. At half-speed, therefore the 
Qub ¢ pressed on, and still it was darkling Anticosti. always 
Anticosti, that loomed upon the starboard bow. ‘Whe stars were 
shining white, and the moon,a thin silvery crescent, glimmered 
in the violet sky. Below, millions of phosphorescent sparks, 
each with a life, each eager to devour some microscopic prey, 
each itself the food of mightier creatures of the deep, turned 
the tiny wavelets to ripples of lambent Jame. Now and then the 
splash of a flying-fish, that had ventured far north that sum- 
mer through the warm waters of the Gulf Stream, or the dash of 
a bonito amidst the glittering shoal of little fish, broke the 
silence. The foam swirled away from beneath the vessel's coun- 
ter, a long white line that might be traced far upon the spark- 
ling, softly swelling sea. 

“He went out and hanged himself.” A third, and yeta 
fourth time, did Violet repeat these words. They seemed, for 
her, to possess some singular fescination. 

The ship glided on, To-morrow she would by or the estua 
of the great river; and in a day or two, passing between bluffs 
and forests, between wheatfield and pasture, between town and 
village, would thread her way up stream, yast the fortress-city 
that Wolfe died to win. and Montcalm to defend, past islet and 
farm, to Montreal itself. How had the world changed towards 
Vio'et Maybrook, since the same vessel bore her, last autumn, 
Europewards! Her venture was made, the game lost, the 
penalty to be paid. ‘And he went out and hanged himself. 

She was almost alone, now, on deck, There were two or three 
knots of passengers aft of the mast, and, forward, some of the 
crew were collected on the forecastle. There were the look- 
outs and the helmsman, and the men of the watch, and their 
officer; but they took no heed of her. Standing beside the bul- 
warks, she looked across the stretch of sea to where lay the rug- 
ged coast of Anticosti, black, inhospitable, abhorred of mariners. 
Tbere it lay, the gi nt island, cold, pitiless, barren, with its 
rocky verge against which so many ships have been beaten to 
splinters, its frozen highlands where life is not, its hungry wil- 
derness where many a wrecked sailor has ¢tretched him out to 
die. Anticosti ' one of those untamed, incurably savage spots of 
earth of which men make no profit. 

“Yes ; it is better so,” murmured the girl, bending over the 
side-rail, and smiling at the geutly swelling waves that rose i 
as if to meet her ; ‘‘far better so.’’ And she raised her head, 
and fixed her eyes first on the gaunt cliffs snd foam-flecked 
shoals of Anticosti, then on a white, sinuous streak of awiftly- 
flowing water, like a silvery path that twisted, serpentine, 
through the phosphorescent azure of the sea. ' 

“I have thought of this place,” she said dreamily, ‘‘ ever since 
I passed it before.” Then she smiled again. 

“Sleeping and waking’’—such vere her whispered words—“I 
have seen what I see now, often, and have felt, | know not why, 
that here should ba my grave—not under the grass and the 
daisies, where the white headstone sbould tell my name to those 
who have heard my story; and not, oh, not ameng the mildewed 
stones of the prison, where they would lay me. Whither, [ 
wonder, would yonder eddy carry a drowned wreteh ! To some 
gaunt, shingly beach, no doubt; or perchanve some rock- 
screened cove, on yonder cruel shore of Anticosti, where the 
screaming sea-birds should pipe their shrill requiem over their 
prey ; and strange uncouth creatures should crawl forth from 
under beetling wave-washed stones to claim their rhare of the 
prize. What, to them—to the grim things of claws and teeth, 
and quivering feelers—to their monstrous brethren with long 
loose arms that twine around captured wreck, to crab, and 
cuttlefish, and seaurchin, and medusa, are white limbs, and eyes 
hat were bright once, and the dead daintiness of a rounded 
cheek, and the wild tangles of streaming hair that mingle with 
the sea-weed, as in mockery, at every heave of the wave! Yes ; 
it is better so. It is fittest this way. ‘‘ And he went out and 
hanged himself.” 

She bent far over the side-rail as she spoke those last words. 
«« A man overboard !” shouted the helmsman, whose quick ear 
bad caught the heavy splashing soun‘, and the sailors of the 
watch started forward in a moment, at the call, 

**Back the engines there !” commanded the officer in charge 
of the deck. ‘* Quick, give her a turn to port, you at the wheel; 
and see to clear away the life-buoy, some of you! Can you see 
anything, Jem?” 

This last question being addressed to one of the look-out men, 
who had sprung with cat-like agility into the rigging. — 

‘‘Ay, ay, sir—yonder, where the eddy is. I think it’s a 
woman,” answered the sailor. 

‘*A woman !—it must be the lady who was alone here—Misg 
Maybrook, if I mistake not!” cried one of the passengers, hurry- 
ing up, and there waaa shriek of female voices. ‘“ Yes, the 
poor unhappy girl—yonder; see where her light colored dress 
shows just above the water. Oh, save her, save her!” 

The captain was on deck now, and most of those below came 
rushing up, with Joud outcries and exclamations of horror. 
“Yes. Lower away a boat there! Quick you Inbbers! Pitch 
over another life-buoy, and another; and you, Mr. Jones, keep 
her a point nearer shore, d’'ye hear? The current runs like a 
mill-sluice.” 

The skipper's orders were obeyed promptly, willingly. Scarcely 
had the boat, swinging from the fall-tackles, touched the water 
before the ready volunteers had dropped as by magic into their 








laces. 

’ ‘«Give way, boys!” exclaimed the officer, as he grasped the 
tiller-lines, and the pliant ash-staves went feathering and flash- 
ing through the waves, the oarsmen bending to their work as if 
their thews and sinews were of steel. Four Jife-buoys were danc- 
Ing on the surface of the water, the blue light attached to each 
irradiating the sea with a ghastly flare that lit up the darkling 
stretch of sea. a: ’ 

With engines barely pulsating, the steamship glided towards 
the place where Violct’s floating form had been last seen, white 


In that emergency, Violet Maybrook had won golden opinicns | bag, and kept what was put therein;” the greedy dissembler, | and indistinct, like a dead swan borne bya swirl of eddying 
from all. Her spirit had actually appearea to rise at the im-|the traitor cheaply bought when treason commanded a better | water, her light dress suprorting her for a moment. 


minence of the danger, but hers was the self-imposed task of 


| market-price than lip-service, must yet have had a heart beneath 


It was all in vain. In vain they called her mame; in vain they 


soothing the terrified, and ministering to such as lay illand the sad-colored gabardine in the ample bosom of which he| burned fresh lights and threw out fresh life buoys, and brought 
| wrapped his thirty pieces of blood-bought silver. Either a|the steamer nearer and nearer in, while the sound of lamenting 


helpless, in the state-rooms which they never thought to quit 
alive. More than one of her own sex who had bee: 


mM Kevere in _— remorse, or the spiritual fear to which a Jew of old 


voices grew loud on board, and a second boat, at the urgen 
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THE ALBION. 











entreaty of the pa 2, WAS d and lowered. But 
though the boats were pulled hither and thither, the sailors eag- 
erly scanning every foot of the phosphorescent water that might 
afford a divera chance, should a submerged human form be 
seen dimly through the waves, nothing was found; and at a late 
hour they rested, bafiled, after their fruitless search. As the 
old captain had said, the current set strongly in towards Anti- 
costi—strong, swift, pitiless, as the Necessity or Destiny in 
whose inexorable mandates the all-doubting Greeks believed. 
Aftera long delay, the Quebec pursued her voyage: but there 
was to be no trial at Montreal, no prisoner for Sergeant Flint to 
surrender to colonial justice. It was a higher tribunal before 
which Violet Maybrook would have to plead, and before its 
eternal bar she had hurried, poor, wayward rebel that she was. 
—_— lost! and, until the Judgment Day, to be seen no m re 
of men. 


CHAPTER XLII,—BROUGHT TOGETHER. 


Whitborne, always pretty, looked its best when Oswald reach- 
ed it, towards noon, on one of those days when the bright south 
coats of England is seen to the best advantage; a blue sky mir- 
rored inthe blue sea;a sparkling flood of sunshine pouring 
down among the green nut-boughs and trailing wild-roses of the 
pers 4 lanes, lighting up every variety of tint a1 ong the colored 
pebbies of the beach, and rendering translucent the gold-green 
Oak-leaves of the coppice in the hollow of the bleak down. 
There was a brisk breeze, too, mottling the wide-spread water 
with pearly flecks of foam, and fanning the cheeks of the loiter- 
ers who were enjoying the pleasures of their hard-won indolence 
as they basked upon the shingle, and concentrated the resouress 
of the lately overtasked intellect on the blameless pastime of 
flinging smooth stones into the sea. There was a holiday aspect 
even in the red or brown sailed fishing-smacks that beat up 
against the wind, and the revenue vessel in the offing had quite 
& romantic air, with her taut rigging and spotless canvas, like 
a white-winged bird of prey. 

When Oswald approached the Dingle, he thought that he had 
never yet done justice to the beauty or the fal infl 


the ready wit and prompt activity of the latter. Oswald shook 
his head. 

“I have little doubt,” he said, ‘that the informer’s narrative 
is essentially true. Still, were it not for this poor lady, I could 
find it in my heart, for the sake of others, that the guilty should 
be left to the vengeance of Heaven—not punished here.” 


“She has no vindictive feeling,” whispered Beatrice, as they 
passed in. ‘fn her abiding sorrow there seems no room for 
hate_against the wicked doer of that evil deed, or against the 
treacherous kinsman who abused her hospitality as he planned 
it. 1 have not heard her use one word in all her weeping whch 
implied a longing to be revenged for her great loss. But she is 
here to meet us.” 

And indeed it was the widowed wife, the bereaved mother, in 
the mourning attire which since the child's death she bad never 
ceased to wear—but looking strangely aged since first she offer- 
ered a home to Beatrice on the dowager’s death, and witha 
face that was waxen white, and thin hands that trembled. She 
was calm,now, however, although her voice shook a little as she 
said to Oswald : 

“T have come, you see, to bid you welcome here, and to wish 
you joy. Dear Beatrice has told me everything. I am sure I 
hope, with all my heart, that you two will be happy. You way 
be thought fortunate, Mr. Charlton, in having won the love of 
one of the sweetest, truest wives that ever man had, and if—my 
prayers’——-—-She stopped, and pressed her hand to her side, 
as if a sudden pung had recalled to her the irreparable loss that 
for one instant she had seemed to forget; but in a moment 
more she resumed: ‘I hope you will be married from my house 
—and soon. Beatrice, in her tender sympathy, was for staying 
here to nurse and cere for me for a long time—the rest of the 
year, | think—before forming other arrangements; but I must 
not allow my misfortunes to cloud the innocent happiness of my 
young friends—for [ trust to have your friendship, too, Mr. 
Chariton—so I shall claim to have a voice in your plan. Now, 
I will leave you to talk them over, for a while, but remember, 
let there be no sacrifice made for me!” And as she spoke, 





of the place. On the occasion ot his previous visits, he had 
merely regarded the widow's house as a sea-side residence in an 
out-of-the-way situation, and the jar and conflict of human pas- 
sions and human interest had rendered him insensible to the 
quiet loveliness of that sweet retreat, which Mrs. Dashwood had 
selected for her home. But now he was happy, and in a mood 
tobe pleased with everything and it seem Lard to him to believe 
that this fairy-like little domain, where it appeared as if nothing 
tnat was evil could enter, could have been the scene of Apbro- 
dite Larpent’s bitter accusation, of Violet Maybrook’s arrest, of 
the stormy scene af the reading of the recovered will. Surely, 
such events must have partaken of the nature of a bad dream, 
of some vision of the night that, when we wake, leaves a chill 
in our veins, @ vague terror in our bewildered minds, but that a 
few minutes of healthy waking life suffice to dissipate. 

** Beatrice :”—* Oswald!” It was all they said, for Beatrice, 
who had watched for his coming, had hurried down to meet her 
lover at the garden-gate, and their hands were linked together, 
and their eyes met, Whose memory cannot call back those 
delicious moments that might have been vulgarly measured as 
seconds, or as hours, or as eons of ages, when space was of 
small account, and time annibilated, and it seemed as though 
the gazing eyes could never take their fill of looklng into the 
Jove-light shining from those other dear eyes opposite! Ah, 
well! this isa work-n-day world, after all, and as it has been 
truly said—to the confusion of the simple Epicureanism of some 
British lotus-eaters that life cannot be all beer and skittles, so it 
cannot consist wholly of love-making. Even the wild birds sing 
their little heart: out in tremulous, quivering, crowded melody 
but once a year, when the spring plumage is new, and food and 
shelter are plenty, and the anxious parents of last season are 
free to mate azain, end eager to undertake the cares of nest- 
keeping. 

* Beatrice !’—** Oswald {” How little it was to say, and yet 
how much may be conveyed by the artless intonation of so few 
syllables ! No shorthand writer would indeed presume to give a 
verbutim report of the conversation of lovers; and if he di , the 
talk woul poorly repay the stenographer'’s toil, so much is im- 
ap hag little spoken, in that curious language which they alone 

n use, 

Then they remembered the world once more, and that they 
were not Ferdinand and Mirandi on Prospero's hanted is- 


she clasped her thin hands together, and her lips moved silently, 
as if in the act of blessing, while she looked on them with her 
pure, gentle eyes, and then turned and walked slowly and 
feebly away. 

“She looks sadly ill and altered,” whispered Beatrice; ‘but 
how good and thoughtful she is ; there is no repining aroused ii 
her wounded heart by the sight of our happiness, for we are 
happy now, dear.” 

“Yes, darling,” answered Oswald, as he drew her towards him 
and stooped to kiss to her cheek; ‘‘and she was right, too, to 
say that I had reason to be proud of the prize which I, un- 
worthy as I am, have drawn in the lottery of life.” 

Little remains to be told. The successive deaths of Bruce 
Larpent and of Violet Maybrook removed from human pupish- 
ment two of those implicated respectively in the assault on Mr. 
Goodeve, and in the suppression of the heir to the Dashwood ba- 
ronetcy. The senior partnerin the eminent firm of Goodeve and 
Glegg has never recovered from the rough handling and the heavy 








fall which he sustained when garrotted yet bis name still heads 
the bills of costs which clients receive; while the gray-haired child 
that it belongs to sits nodding feebly in his easy-chair—sur- 
rounded by the 1 instr ts on which at intervals he 
makes a feeble feint of preparing to play, and immensely inter- 
ested by newspaper paragraphs assiduously read to him by 
his affectionate daughters, both of whom are at home, disput- 
ing the inberitance for the division of which they will not long 
have to wait. 

Aphy Larpent oe the penalty which in this world some- 
times attaches to being toc clever. Had she come frankly into 
the arrangements of the Treasury lawyers, she might have 
earned, by her evidence against Violet on the charge of murder, 
practical impunity for her own lesser misdoings. But she 
stood out for better terms, haggling for compensation and ex- 
penses, before she would consent to embark for Canada, and 
thoroughly disgusting the police and the Crown solicitors by 
her pertinacity in bargaining, and the jealous animosity which 
she betrayed against Violet, her early friend. The news of 
Viole:’s death, coupled with Dashwood’s disappearance turned the 
tables, and Aphrodite Larpent, no longer needed in the »itness- 
box at Montreal, was placed in the dock of the Central Criminal 
Court, and there arrainged on an indictment of which the prin- 
cipal count was the unlawful possession of the diamond and 








land, and Beatrice blushed, and Oswald looked embarrassed, 
and their hands separated again, and Oswald opened the gate, 
and up the smooth garden path they walked together to the 
house, They talked, but it seemed to both asif the true elo- 
quence had been expended at that almost mute meeting of 
theirs. It had bee one of those moments to which fond A - 
bands and wives look back now and then, along the vista of ye rs 
of wedded happiness, each to ask each that question—** Don't 
you remember ?” which old school-fellows, old friends, aye, and 
old sweethearts, are so ready with. They were happy now, those 
two, but not in that serene fashion that belongs only to secure 
eae ee They had been parted long; and as it had seemed 

opelessly, and theirs were still t'e doutts and shapeless fears 
and sense of uncertainty, which make up much of the sum-total 
of the bliss of those who love. But the mention of the widow's 
name recalled Oswald Cbarlton and Beatrice Fleming to the 
fact that there were others near whose ,troubles and trials were 
by no means over. 

“Mrs. Dashwood is not ill now—or so, at least, she thinks,” 
said Beatrice, sadly, in answer to the new-comer’s inquiry. ‘But 
I sometimes fear that she will never quite recover the blow ; her 
former grief has been so cruelly renewed, poor thing, that she 
weeps for the child as if he had been taken from her but yester- 
day; and, besides, she had such a high opinion of Miss May- 
brook, and so beautiful a trust in her affectiou for the child, and 
for her. I do not believe that she will ever smile again, but 
she is too good and gentle for sorrow ever to render her 
selfish,” 

** It was a sad and terrible affair from first to last,” sai 
young barrister, lowering his voice as they drew near Fay on 
“L cannot say that I ever liked Miss Maybrook when I met her at 
the Fountains. There was something unnatural, to my fancy 
in — wet 5 org a —— the duties of so trivial a 

» and her presence seemed tointroduce a tragi 
ato the household. Still, she had rare gifts of ee ae 
and beauty, and dreadful as was the crime laid to her charge, i 
can imagine her, under a different set of circumstances, acting 
nobly and well. There isan opinion afloat that the evidence 
against her mav break down ; althcugh Sir Frederick's flight 
has confirmed the impr. ssion against botb.” 

‘Yes, I never thought of it from then till now,” exclaimed 
Beatrice, suddenly; “there must have been a secret undér- 
standing between my cousin and Miss Maybrook from the first. 
Poor Lady Livingston once thought 80, although her sus- 
picions were easily lulled to rest.” And she related to Oswald 
the history of the casual glimpse which she had had of Violet 
and Dashwood standing together, by the boat-house, beside the 
river at Richmond, and how the dowager's attempt to detect the 
double-dealing of her young dependat had been 4s ustrated by 


pphire cross found among her effects, and which was proved 
to have been the property of the Dowager Lady Livingston. 
She was sentenced for a term of seven years, and has as yet the 
larger portion of her sentence to work out before she again 
issues forth into the world. 

Oswald and Beatrice are married long since, and they live, 
loviug and beloved. The poor of Heavitree have reason to bless 
the day that delivered them from their short subjection to the 
squire of Pinchbeck, which close-fisted person retired discom- 
fited to Lincolnshire; while Mr. and Mrs. Charlton have since 
then contrived to make themselves friends to small and great 
in that country-side, and are reckoned, both in Warwickshire 
and at Richmond, as the very type of a good and graceful lady 
and a generous, true-hearted gentleman. 


So brief a time bas elapsed since the date of these events, 
that it is still possible to borrow money from the Behemoth, to 
loge a little of it at cards or billiards to jovial Major Raffington, 
to bave one’s pulse felt by smooth old Sir Joseph Doublefee, 
or to be semi-strangled in a dark corner by the Ugly One and 
Craney. If we break the law, fergeant Flint and Superintend- 
ent Starkey, staunch lime-dogs of Scotland Yard, are still ready 
to be slipped on our tracks. Should we be lucky enough to be 
invited, we may still be crushed and trodden on in the uttempt 
to ascend the crowded stairs of Snowdon or Blunderbore House, 
when her Grace or the Marchioness are hospitably at home to 
half-fashionable London. Mrs. Gulp yet spasmodically lets 
lodgings in Great Eldon Street; and Mrs. General Buckram ao 
Hampton Court, is always happy to receive a visit from any on} 
armed with the necessary introduction, and to discuss the new- 
est gossip and the alarming degeneracy of ‘‘society,” 

In Whiteborne churchyard, a white headstone bears the name 
of Mrs. Philip Dashwood. 

And in the Far West of that wilder America that lies beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, wanders a desperate, broken man, whom 
some take to be of English birth, though of no credit to the 
land of his origin, since a fiercer or more profligate scoundrel 
does not range those regions. He is known by several names— 
was called Gibson in Arizona, Cook in California, and by many 
another alias at the mines or in the cities, where he roves, rest- 
less, as if |e were pursued by the Furies; and when he has 
drunk more deeply than usual, mutters of ugly secrets that 
even his unscrupulous associates do not care to hear. Knave, 
duellist, gambler he is known to be, and suspected to be worse, 

and therefore looked askance upon as his handsome, reckless fece 
appears in a newtown. Some day his sin will find him out, 

and, shot like a dog in some ignoble tavern brawl, or hanged 


like a dog on a tree of the Iynchers’ choosing, there will be an 
end of Frederick Dashwood. 








THE END, 





LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


In the Parisian theatres there is usually a body of persors 
hired to vociferously applaud certain actors They are called 
clacquers, and sit in the pit, but are indistinguishable from the 
rest of the spectators. On one occasion, Mile. Rachel com- 
plained that the clique had failed in its duty. She was repre- 
senting a new character. The first night the applause was all 
that could be expected ; but next night it fell far short of the 
proper amount of ehthusiasm. In answer to her complaint, she 
was informed that the head of the c'cque was ill at the moment, 
and that he had been obliged to get his place temporarily taken 
by a confrere, from a theatre on the Boulevards. This latter 
personage having heard the complaint, wrote to the great 
actress the following justificatory epistle : ‘‘ Mademoiselle, I 
cannot remain under the obloquy of a reproach from lips such 
as yours! The following is an authentic statement of whut 
really took place: At the first representation I led the attack in. 
person no less than thirty-tbree times! We had three acclama- 
tions, four hilarities, two thrilling mov te, four renewals of 
applause, and two indefinite explosions. In fact, to such an ex- 
tent did we carry our applause that the occupants in the stalls 
were scandalized, and cried out, ‘‘A/a Port!” My men were 
positively overcome with fatigue, and intimated to me thst they 
could not again go through such an evening. Seeing such to be 
the case I applied for the manuscript, and, after having pro- 
foundly studied the piece, I was obliged to make up my mind, 
for the second representation, to certain curtailments in the 
service of my men. I, however, applied them only to MM.——,. 
and if the ad iar.m office which I hold affords me the oppor- 
tunity, I will make them ampieamends. In such a situation as 
that which | have just depicted, I have only to request you to 
believe firmly in my profound admiration and respectful zeal; 
and I venture to entreat you to have some consideration for the 
difficulties which environ me. I am, Mademoiselle,” &c.— 
Chamber's Journal. 

Five Art at PortLanp Prison.—The Goyernor also showed 
us some little things that had been made surreptitiously by 
prisoners, One was asmall statuette ef Samuel praying, exe- 
cuted witha common nail out of a piece of granite, and ex- 
ceedingly well done. Another prisoner had picked up.some: 
pieces of metal, fused them together so as to make a kind of 
es Corinthium, which looked like gold, and with this he made- 
some very neat breast-pins, with horse-shoe tops, and a massive’ 
finger-ring. When they were discovered and taken from him, 
he said that he had intended, when his term of senterice had' 
expired, to sell them, and endeavor to obtain a livelihood by 
making similar articles. We thought ita pity not to encour- 
age such tasteful industry; but the rules of the prison are in- 
flexibly strict, and no convict is allowed to employ himself on 





and this is, as we bave already mentioned, the bard labor of 
hewing stones and building fortresses, walls, and houses. We» 
saw also someexcellent drawings on slate, done by convicts. 

One of hem was a very remarkable head of an old prisoner, 

which artists bave highly praised. But ommes effusui lub r— 

those slates were confiscated to the State like the statuette and 

breast-pins. Some other objects shown to us were of a dif- 

ferent nature. These were deadly weapons which had been ised 
by convicis in attempting the lives of the warders or officers, 

and they hung upon nails by the side ofa cupboard. One of 
them was a very large heavy flint stone, wrapped in a pocket- 

handkerchief, which had been twisted and knotted so as to form 

a long flexible handle, and a more formidable, death-dealing in- 
strument we never saw. It had been found on a convict, and, 

happily, taken from him before he had an opportunity of using 

it. But there were heads and handles of pick-axes which had 

been flung at wardens, and one of them had narrowly missed 

the head of an officer who told us the story, passing between him 

and a warder, as they stood near a gang of convicts at work in 

the quarries. Sometimes, of course, the motive of these deadly 

attacks is revenge, but sometimes they are prompted by mere 

wish for change from the dreadful monotony of prison life.— 

Good Words. 


Mostc-Haut Lyrics,—Music-halls have become an important 
institution in our midst, and are patronized, not only by the 
working classes, but by a large number of young men in a bet- 
ter position in life—city clerks and the like. It may be sug- 
gested that the style of entertainment found attractive to the: 
audience is worthy of some attention on the part of those inter-- 
ested in the work of education. Too often a boy's education is 
conducted solely with a view to the position he is 
intended to occupy in business; whereas it is in his 
pleasaures that his real tastes and character will be 
most surely and clearly revealed. When the restraint of 


desk or worship is removed then he will appear in his true 
colors. But no steps are taken to inclive him to healthy amuse- 
ments, or to explain to him the relations of true art to morality 
and religion. A careful study of a few epecimens of current 
music-hall literature will make this clear. Of course, no one’ 
with avy pretension to good taste and refinement tolerates the 
trash just referred to; but in very many cases the songs popu- 
lar in ovr drawing-rooms, tho gh less vulgar, are hardly more 
sensible. They are usually characterized Ly extreme mildness. 
Those which are gay depend principally upon fairies, elves,. 
and the merry Zingara, with a copious supply of ‘ tra-la-la,” 
&o. The majority however, are sentimental, not to say maud- 
ling. These deal chiefly in lost loves and solitude. The indi- 
vidual who is the subject of the lay ordinarily finds himself or 
herself by the sea-shore or on the banks of a river; and this cir- 
cumstance at once recalls former days of happiness, when kisses 
were pressed upon his or her throbbing brow, and warm fingers 

were entwined. A good deal of self-renunciation, too, is fa-hion-- 
able—young woman bidding unappreciative young men go and: 
be happy in the haunts of gaiety, notwithstanding the perma- 
nent anguish in the hearts they have neglected and deceived. A 
favorite topic is the separation of lovers by the envious sea. This 

affords scope tor fervent aspirations, and much talk about the: 
breezes of the south and so forth; or it may involve the des- 
cription of a voyage in which it sometimes happens that the 

heroine is panied by a fair and fond dove, apparently for 

no particular reason except the desirability of aretrain. The 

sea is still somewhat popular, though not in the way it once 
was. It is made the subject of moral reflections, and the nauti- 

cal character of the song is chiefly indicated by an occasional 

rattle of the lower keys of the piano. Sailor boys are rather 

largely patronized—sometimes as bewept by their mothers, 

sometimes as eulogized by their sweethearts. Ifthe sailor-boy 
unfortunately gets drowned, angels may be introduced with- 
much effect.—Tinsley’s Magazine. 














any work that is not imposed by the authorities of the gaol,. 
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Be Good to Yourself—My Girl. 





By Joun G. Saxe. 





** Good-by !" the driver said, 
As the coach went off with a whirl ! 
And the coachman bowed his tandsome head —} 
** Be good t» yours if —my girl !” 


Ab! many a fond good-by I have hear |, 
From many an aching heart ; 

And many a friendly farewell word, 
When strangers come to part ; 


And l\’ve heard a thousand merry qaips, 
Ani many a senseless joke ; 

And many a fervent prayer from lips 
That all a-tremble spoke ; 

And many a bit of good advice 
In smooth, proverbial phrase ; 

And many a wish—of little price— 
For health and happy days ; 


But musing how the human soul, 
Whate’er the fates may will. 
Still measures by its self-control, 

Its greatest good or ill — 


Of benedictions, I protest, 
*Mid many a shining pearl, 

I ‘ike the merry coachman’s best— 
** Be good to yourself-—my girl !” 





[From Temple Bar. } 


THE MAJOR’S MISTAKE. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ Dash it! Pll save her life !” said the Major, sud- 
denly. 

The Major had just laid a covering of snow-white 
lather on that tract of chin, which was still sacred from 
the incursions of his luxuriant beard. As he gave 
vent to to this remarkable resolution he inadvertently 
wounded himself with his razor, so as to compel a re- 
sort to a towel and cold sponging, which put an end to 
his reflections for a time. 

Major Marjoribanks was an active, cleanly-built man, 
rather below the average height. He had an eye like 
a hawk’s, beautiful hair and whiskers, and no other 
striking feature. His hands and feet were small and 
finely formed, and a front tooth, which nature had 
taken from him, had been exquisitely supplied by the 
hand of art. 

The great feature in the Major’s character was de- 
termination: when he said a thing he meant it. In 
the Crimea, if Marjor Majoribanks had said that a post 
should be carried, its fall was looked upon as certain. 
Zerlina, the Major’s vicious little mare, knew it was 
useless to try and refuse, if once her master put her 
head straight for an obstacle. Like the late Mr. 
Asheton Smith, he would quietly “ ride for a fall,” if 
the leap were impracticable without one; and no one 
knew how to fall deftly better than the Major. 

But a life spent, as it were, in a succession of pitch- 
ed battles, does not pass without leaving marks of 
wear and tear, and the Major, after his third bottle of 
hair-dye, began to take very serious views of life. 
Short and decisive were his ruminations, and with 
characteristic promptness he determined on marriage 
as his next achievement. For this purpose he selected 
a young lady of remarkable wealth and considerable 

rsonal attractions, and devoted himself to the sacri- 

ce like a second Iphigenia—barring the sex. 

Perhaps it was the very difficulty of the achieve- 
ment that impelled the dauntless major to the attack. 
Diana Harford had already refused two Baronets, a 
banker, and four minor deities before the Major’s ap- 
pearance in the field, and still continued to ride across 
country with as much enthusiasm as if her whole life 
was to be devoted to that occupation. People began 
to say that she would never marry. “The right man 
had not spoken,” was the general opinion; and the 
Major, as he gnawed his moustaches, resolved with an 
inward oath that he would prove himself that man or 
perish in the attempt. 

Not that the Major was wholly devoid of that un- 
practical machine called a heart. Down in a little 
villa near a country village,lived a little lady of twenty 
who could have told strange tales of the Major’s senti- 
mentality. Oh, Major! Sfajor ! were not all your 
flocks and herds sufficient, that you must needs make 
this innocent ewe-lamb, a captive to your bow and 
spear ? 

But let us do the Major justice. In this matter he 
was not altogether a free agent. From the moment 
he met Patty Roseneath,he had felt himself fascinated 
by her in spite of all his attempts to persuade himself 
to the contrary. That a quiet almost timid, little pro- 
vincial beauty, with a general unsophisticatedness of 
tone and manner, should have any power to enchant 
the Major of a thousand fights, seemed to him too 
ridiculous an idea to be entertained for a moment. It 
did not occur to him that it was, perhaps, this very dif- 
ference from the woman he had been accustomed to 
flirt with, that constituted her charm. 

Reviewing the matter that morning in the soli- 
tude of his chamber, the Major looked back on this 
love-passage with a thankful sense of escape. “I was 
devilish near making a fool of myself that time,” said 
the Major to himself, as he tied his cravat. 





But though the Major congratulated himself on 
being so safely off with the old love, he was far from 
feeling so comfortable with regard to his prospects 
with the new. | He was too old a campaigner to ad- 
vance his main body without throwing out’ skirmish- 
ers and outposts, or make a step in an affaire de cur 
without feeling his way. It was this quality, backed 
by the Major’s real talents and prowess, that made 
him so invincible. Women never suspected him of 
wishing to engage their affections until they found it 
was too late. And when once the gates were opened, 
no one knew how to retain a position in the conquered 
city better than the Major. 

But Miss Harford’s heart seemed to be impregn- 
able even to this experienced besieger. ‘The Major, 
who never committed the error of overrating his ad- 
vantages, confessed to himself that he had done all he 
knew. Had he not ridden as no man, not profession- 
ally accustomed to risk his neck, ever rode before ? 
Had he not got up private theatricals, (the Major in 
“Used Up” was really worth seeing,) and even writ- 
ten a sparkling comedietta, agreed by every one but 
the Major himself to be equal, if not superior to, 
Robertson? Had he not sung those tenor songs of his 
that would have charmed the savageness out of a bear ? 
And had he not thrown around all his achievements a 
halo of respectful sentiment, which should say, “I care 
not for them except in so much as they are pleasing to 
you?” The Major could find no fault with himself or 
with his exertions. He had attacked the fortress with 
all the paraphernalia of sapping and mining, zigzags 
and parallels, and still the flag of liberty floated mock- 
ingly above the unconquered bastions. There was but 
one hope—a forlorn hope, he confessed to himself— 
and it was with a serious though determined spirit 
that the Major resolved on an attack by storm. He 
pronounced this resolution in the memorable words 
which commence this story. “Dash it!” said the 
Major, ‘Ill save her life.” 

he Major had made up his mind. 

Perhaps, had the Major known who it was that ar- 
rived as a guest to Miss Harford on the previous eve- 
ning, it might have disturbed his calculations. But 
there is no reason why we should not listen to the 
conversation of Diana and her guest, as they sit by the 
bedroom fire in their elegant dishabille. 

Miss Harford was a girl of considerable [indivi- 
duality of character. Without affecting any of the 
airs of a “ blue” or an eccentric, she generally thought 
for herself on many subjects, and would state her 
opinions pretty strongly on occasion. This caused her 
to be regarded with suspicion and dislike by most of 
her own sex, and the weaker of ours. She was un- 
usually, prudes said improperly, well read in the drama 
of the last century, and actually preferred the school 
of Sheridan to the school of Schneider. 

“What have I been doing lately ?” says she in an- 
swer toa question from her companion. “What am I 
always doing. I have danced the usual proportions of 
dances, round and square; I have read the last new 
novel, and tried the last milk-and-water effusion they 
call a ballad; and I have ridden over the usual number 
of plowed fields. What more would you have of a wo- 
man in my position ?” 

“What a queer girl you are, Di,” says the other 
lady, wistfully. ‘ Younever seemed the same as the 
other girls at school; and you don’t seem a bit altered, 
And so you haven’t fallen in loveyet? ButI always 
said you would never find a man to suit you exactly.” 

“ That’s just what I’m wanting, my dear—a man. I 
see plenty of amateur jockeys and polite letter-writers. 
What I want is a man—one that is not afraid to be 
natural, or ashamed to be in earnest. I really think 
our average dandy, with his cool self-sufficiency, and 
his insulting indifference, the most unpleasant produc- 
tion of the age. There’s the Major now”— 

“Who is that ?” 

“Major Marjoribanks, my dear; the glory of his 
regiment, and the idol of all horse-dealers, amateur 
actors, aud fast young men fora circle of twenty 
miles. Why, Patty, you’re blushing! You don’t 
mean to say you know the man !” 

“T met him—that is—he is a friend of my bro- 
ther’s,” said the other lady, with some hesitation. 

* And you’ve been foolish enough to believe all his 
nonsense, child, I dare say. Come now ?” 

“Well, he certainly is an extraordinary man,’ 
pleaded Patty. 

“Oh, yes, very. He can ride a kicker, or write a 
burlesque. But as for heart-—why, my dear child, he’d 
toss you aside, if it suited his purpose, with as much in- 
difference as I toss away that withered camelia. Now, 
don't you waste a thought onhim. J don’t intend to, 
though the wretched man has been making love to me 
in his quiet way ever since he came. I’m afraid every 
day he'll propose, andI shall have the trouble of re- 
fusing him without losing my temper.” 

“ But I can’t help it,” said Patty, faintly. 

“Oh yes, you can. You thought you couldn’t, 
down in that dull place, with nothing else to think 
about, but you'll be under a different treatment here, 
I can assure you. Plenty of exercise and excitement 
will soon cure you. I'll tell you what: asa great treat 


to-morrow you shall ride Crusader. We'll take a quiet 
canter along the lanes.” . 

“Oh, but I can’t ride strange horses,” said Patty. 

“Oh, you'll soon get acquainted. . Mind, I cortsider 
this a great favor, and you mustn’t hurt my feelings 
by refusing. One of my habits will fit you nicely, and 
when you return you'll feel spirit enough to defy 
twenty Majors.” : 

“You are a darling girl,” said Patty, getting up and 
kissing her. ; re 

“I’m afraid you're in a minority, my dear,” said 
Diana. “Most people say I’m intensely disagreeable. 
Good night and don’t dream of the Majer.” : 

And the pair kissed again, and parted for the night. 





CHAPTER II. 


The next day was one of these mild, hazy, November 
ones, which break out into a glimpse of sunshine towards 
noon, and then return to their former dullness. The 
two girls rode along between the hedgerows, chatting 
pleasantly. jee 

“I’m sure I shall not be able to manage this animal, 
said Patty, timidly. “See how he tosses his head 
about.” 

“ That’s because you let him feel the curb, dear sf 
had it put up sharp on purpose. Have power of punish- 
ment, but seldom use it ; that’s the real secret of man- 
aging horses, dogs and men. There, now, you see he 
goes quietly enough onthe snaffle. Now, coax him A 
little, and give and take more ; remember he isn’t a 
phlegmatic donkey with a mouth like a dealboard.” 

“Well, I must say I prefer quiet horses ; one feels 
so much more at ease.” ; 

“Pshaw, my dear! I wouldn’t give a guinea fora 
horse that any one could ride, that took no more notice 
of a steam-engine thanof a haystack, They have just 
the same dead level of indifference, that has the ideal ex- 
cellence of the young man of the period, who hears with 
equal apathy of a railway accident or a revolution.” — 

“Well, Fongpee they ovly follow the fashion, just 
as in their coats and collars.” 

“But what an age it must be that makes a dead calm, 
the acme of good style, and substitutes Jack Poyntz for 
Ranger or Charles Surface.” 

“Good Heavens, Diana! you don’t say youread those 
horrid old plays! Mamma would not let me study 
such things on any account.” 

“Nonsense! As if they could be worse than the 
French plays one sees now, or half a dozen — ones 
I could name. At least, I enjoy the male characters 
more than in ours. They were infinitely more sparkling, 
and I don’t believe they were a bit wickeder at bottom,” 

“ Gentlemen now could be quite as witty if they cared 
to try.” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt their abilities, my dear ; I sup- 
pose the breed of male animals produce about the same 
number of prodigies in every age; but how is one to 
know it? I certainly prefer men who kept their wits 
and their swords equally bright by daily use. Now one 
isin equal uncertainty as to their livers or their intel- 
lects.” 

‘Livers,’ Diana! what an expression ! 

“Strictly Shakesperean, I assure you. ‘A lily-a 
livered knave,’ see ‘Macbeth.’ I daresay you will find 
a dusty copy of Shakespeare on the top shelf in the li- 
brary.” 

“Ah, Di! I’m afraid you never will get married at 
this rate.” kf 

“No, dear. As some one says of Morris, ‘ I shall die 
the serene martyr of a mean and melancholy time.’” 


“You must have had plenty of offers?” 

“Oh, dozens! all couched in the condescending 
brevity, with which the preux chevalier of the day deigns 
to express his wishes. Now just contrast the men we 
have been talking about. Worship commences by a 
shower of more or less readable verses, which you have 
the option of — or committing to the flames. You 
casually drop your handkerchief into a running stream 
or down a precipice, and your edorer throws himself 
after it, and restores it at the risk of his life. After a 
while he throws himself on his knees—t oth knees, mind 
—and begs you to save him from destruction. You re 
lent; or leaving you he meets his rival; a glance is 
enough; swords flash out’—so did Diana’s eye—‘“and 
woe to him who flinches. 

“Horrible,” said Patty. ; . 
“Will this suit you better? Strephon strolls lazily 
into the room; remarks on the weather ; allows himself 
to decline into a seat by your side, and suggests that: 
you should become Mrs. Strephon. Ex sortant he meets 
his rival ; treads on his toes ; they exchange abusive 
epithets, light cigars, and—oh bathos!—cut each other 
at the club. é 

“ Well, that’s better than fighting,” said Patty. 

“ And infinitely safer. Well, my dear, perhaps, after. 
all, you are right. We musn’t take our ideaof the class 
from Sir Harry Wildair—there’s a darling name for 

ou. They only show what was considered the thing. 
T daresay I am geiting fearfully crabbed. You see 
when a girl has money she becomes the centre of a 
circle of Seception. Let’s change the subject. How 





well that habit fits you.” 
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“It feels rather strange. You see I so seldom ride 
at home.” 

“ Ah, of course. Now to me, habit is second nature, 
as some one says. I feel infinitely more comfortable in 
one than in a low dress. I purposely lent you my 
regular riding hat, for I wanted to see how i should 
feel in this new-fangled affair. I’m afraid it wouldn’t 
suit crushing through a bullfinch; one wants something 
stronger for that. * * * * What’s that ?” she 
cried, as an indistinct sound came down the wind, and 
both horses pricked up their ears. “The hounds, they 
must have come all the way from Marlford.” 

“Oh, do look at this horse, Di! He’s dancing up and 
down fearfully. 

“Put him on the curb, dear, if he’s too troublesome. 
Ah, there they go! Look, Patty, there’s a sight for you! 
See how close they run together! There’s Mr. 
Vane on Brown Bess. Well tried, at Mr. Vane. Ah, 
the Major does it—oh, the conceit of that man !—and 
here come the rest; only two gaps for all the poor 
creatures. There’s my little brother Bantry bringing 
up the rear on his pony—a terrible hard feliow is Ban- 
uy, Oh, Patty,” said Diana, trembling with excitement, 
“Td give anything to be with them.” 

“Then do go, dear,” said Patty, with an effort of self- 
sacrifice that was enormous. “I shall be safe enough. 
Withers will take care of me.” 

“Well he’s just gone down the road there. Keep 
along it, and you'll just cross the line they are taking. 
I really must—come, Terry ;” and away went Diana, 
habit tossing and eyes glistening and vanished glor- 
iously. 

Patty turned her horse’s head back toward the gate of 
the field they had turned into, and got safely out into 
the road. Some distance down it she could see Withers, 
the groom, who was having a little difficulty with his 
horse, which was plunging and curveting in a diagonal 
position, as is the manner of eager horses, performing an 
equine balance-step without advancing particularly. On 
Crusader catching sight of his companion in ill-doing, he 
proceeded to imitate his actions with a considerable 
amount of exaggeration. Patty, finding him bursting 
into a canter, attempted to take up the curb-rein, but 
only succeeded in getting both in an inextricable con- 
fusion. Then she clung in terror to them with both 
hands, on which the irritable Crusader fought himse!f 
into a confused canter, which developed itself into a 
smart gallop, dashed past the astonished Withers, and 
stampeded. 

Our friend, the Major, had arrived at the meet that 
morning, and was considerably chagrined not to find the 
object of his intentions present. ‘The stiffest bit of 
country for miles round, too,” he said to himself. 
“What can she be thinking of ?” His determination of 
the morning was still in his mind, and he longed for an 
opportunity of patting it in practice. Oh, for the sight 
of the blue habit and iron-gray steed! The Major was 
destined to have his aspirations gratified in an unex- 
pected manner. 

He had been riding a line of his own for a short dis- 
tance, and was separated from the rest of the field by 
the breadth of a pasture, when he heard the quick-re- 
peated rattle of a horse, going at full gallop in the road 
on the other side of the high hedge, parallel to which 
he was riding, and in another moment he saw through 
the twigs, the horse he had looked in vain for at the 
meet, tear past him at mad speed, and the blue habit 
streaming ae as the wearer swayed in the saddle, 
holding the reins in both hands with the convulsive 
grasp of fear. 

“Run away, by Jove!” said the Major, turning Zer- 
lina’s head without the least hesitation at the quickset. 
Two or three intense, short strides—a rise and crash of 
twigs—a rattle of horse hoofs as they patter on the hard 
road, as Zerlina just managed to save her knees and 
nose from damage by a clever recovery, and then the 
Major, as cool as if he had been hopping over a gutter, 
instead of one of the ugliest drops in his experience, 
set her going in pursuit. 

The fact was, the Major was in that state of exaltation‘ 
that every soldier feels on coming into action. Quick 
as lightning he saw the coming situation, and braced 
himself to take advantage of it, and as he crept nearer 
and nearer the fugitive, he felt his confidence rise in his 
horse’s powers and his own. 

About half a mile from the place where this stern 
chase commenced, where the road was crossed by an- 
other at right angles, stood an inn called the Cross Keys. 
The Major knew this, and also that on the other side of 
it, the road dipped down into a rather steep hill. He 
had got up some twenty yards nearer, when the inn ap- 
peared in sight, and, keeping on the turf at the side of 
the road, that the noise of his approach might not add 
fresh speed tothe runaway, he called on Zerlina smartly 
for a decisive effort. 

In front of the Cross Keys there was a triangular 
patch of sodded turf, and as Crusader came upon this he 
slackened his speed very slightly; the Major dashed 
alongside and seized the horse near the bit in his right 
hand; the horse, which was not a vicious one, stopped after 
a few struggles, as he felt the power work on the curb ; 
and the lady falling fainting forward in a heap on his neck, 
would have tumbled to the carth had not the ever_ready 


Major leapt from his saddle and caught her in his arms. 
It would have made a capital picture—the two horses 
standing steaming and panting, and the Major stagger- 
ing under the weight of the senseless damsel, whose 
chin hung over his shoulder—while her hair, released 
from its bonds in her wild flight through air, streamed 
down his scarlet-coated back. 

With some difficulty the Major carried his lovely 
burden into the porch of the Cross Keys. 

“Show me a private room, and get a glass of brandy,” 
were the orders with which he stopped the mouth of the 
astonished landlady. 

“La! Poor dear young lady!” said that female, in a 
voice of sympathy, as she brought the restoring fluid. 
“Can I do anything for her, Sir ?” 

“ No, I think not,” said the Major decisively. “Leave 
her tome. I’ve had some experience in cases of this 
kind,” and thrusting’ half-a-crown into the woman's hand, 
he shut the door in her face. 

“Well, how she could ha’ married he!” said the wo- 
man to herself, as she returned to the bar. She evi- 
dently thought, from the major’s want of sympathy, that 
he must be the husband of the sufferer. 

The evening glooms were just closing in, and made 
the little back parlor look more and more dismal and 
dingy. The major raised the clinging veil, sufficiently 
to thrust the edge of the glass between the lips of the 
patient. Presently the color came back to her face, 
she drew a long gasping breath, and felt for her pocket- 
handkerchief. It was in the pocket of her saddle—the 





Major instantly placed his snowy cambric in the tremb- 
ling hand. Then she overflowed. 

The Major waited a little. Then he ventured to take 
the hand that was not occupied with his pocket handker- 
chief, and said in a tone of respectful tenderness. 

** Don’t pray, don’t give way so! You're quite safe 
now, I assure you.” 

Sob, sob. 

“Tf you knew how every sob you utter, rends my” 
(“ vitals,” the major was going to say, then he thought 
of * breast,” and finally substituted) “heart, you—you 
wouldn’t keep on so.”’ 

Sob, sob. 

“You don’t know how I have hoped, have longed for 
a moment like this ; to hold your hand in mine, to feel 
that we are alone together, that you do not repulse me 
that I am permitted” (kisses her hand,) “that you do 
not forbid me.” (Business as beyore.) 

Sob, sob, sob. ‘“ When willshe stop?” thought the 
Major. 

“You do not answer; speak to me—or hear me, 
while I tell you what I have wished to say for long days 
past. Miss Harford—Diana, I love you!” That was 
deucedly well put, thought the Major to himself. 

“SIR!” said the lady, suddenly becoming electrified 
into an erect posture. It was but one word, but it was 
quite enough to almost throw the Imperturbable off his 
invincible equilibrium. For that moment Miss Rose- 
neath could boast of having seen that great man, to usea 
common but expressive term, flabbergasted. 

“ Patty !—Miss Roseneath !” 

“Yes, Major Marjoribanks, Miss Roseneath, Oh! 
take me home! take me home! and never mever, dare 
to call me Patty again !” 

“The de-vil!” said the Major, slowly, beneath his 
moustaches. 

“You might have been satisfied with making a fool 
of a poor silly girl, without insulting her afterwards. Oh! 
how could you be so c—ce—eruel!” 

“T say, Patty—-listen a moment—don’t talk like that. 
You don’t suppose I meant to hurt your feelings? Hang 
it, [ ain’t such a cad as all that comes to. I didn’t 
know it was you—TI took you for” 

“ Oh, I know; you took-me for Miss Harford. Dear 
Di! she told me you had been making love to her since 
youcame. ButI thought you had only been fl—fl— 
flirting,” said poor Patty, going off again. 

“Did she tell you that?” said the Major. 

“ Yes ; and she said you were a conceited man, and 
she was afraid every day you'd propose, because she 
would have the trouble of refusing you. Inever told 
her all you said to me down at Rosewood. Silly that I 
was, ever to believe ina Major!” 

Did pique and chagrin at the intelligence that he had 
just received, prompt the Major’snext impulse? Or did 
his better angel whisper to him, that a dinner of herbs 
with this little woman who really loved him, and for 
whom he was conscious of a feeling, as nearly akin to 
that passion as he was capable of experiencing, would 
be better than a more splendid repast with her to whom 
he was indifferent! Bitterly would he have derided 
such an idea from another; bitterly that morning would 
he have laughed at the thought of his present conduct. 
But few men act up to their principles; and it was 
with a ring of genuine feeling in his voice, that he sat 
‘down by Patty’s side and said—but we will not write 
ihis words; they were greatly devoid of that artistic 
fluency, which generally distinguished the Major’s ut- 
terances to the fair sex; but to Patty they sounded like 
flowing honey. 

“ And you really wilt—and you're not sorry for what 
has happened ?” 
| “ Well,” said the Major, looking down into her eyes, 











which gazed up through her tears, glistening with 
winged light and tear-drops, ‘perhaps it wasn’t such 
an unfortunate mistake, after all!” 

Would you be surprised to hear that the Major makes 
a capital husband ? He lives in an atmosphere of spuds 
and steam-plows, cattle and county magistracy, and 
when, on some Summer’s eve, the cloud-compeliing 
cigar being lighted, he lies upon his lawn, and sees his 
young barbarians all at play, he really does not look un- 
happy. Sometimes a young lady, who is getting older, 
comes to see Mrs. Marjoribanks and the children. She 
it is who has given Fred his pony and Maurice his ter- 
rier. She is still unmarried, and intends to continue so. 

“ And yet I always thought you would marry, some 
time or other,” says Patty to her visitor, as the Major 
passes the window. “ And I know some one that thought 
so too, at least at one time.” 

“ Ah, my dear,” says Diana, with a slight, comical 
curl of her lip, “ that was Tae Masor’s Mistake.” 





Tue Hicuest Epvcation of Women.—It is proposed just now 
to assimilate the education of girls more and more to that of 
boys. If that means that girls are merely tolearn more lessons, 
aud to study what their brothers are taught in ad- 
dition to what their mothers are taught, then it is to be 
hoped, at least by physiolo,zists and patriots, that the scheme 
will sink iuto that limbo whither, in a free and tolerably rational 
country, all imperfect and ill-considered schemes are sure to 
gravitate. But ifthe proposal is to be a b nz fide one, then it 
must be borne in mind that in the public schools of England, 
and in all private schools, I presume, which take their tone 
from them, cricket and football are more or less compulsory, 
being considered integral parts of an Englishman’s e‘ucation, 
and that they are likely to remain so, in spite of all reclama- 
tions; because masters and boys alike know that games do not, 
in the long run, interfere with a boy’s werk; that the same boy 
will very often excel in both; that the games keep him in heaith 
for his work; that the spirit with which he takes to his games 
when in the lower school,is a fair test of the spirit with which he 
will take to his work when he rises into the higher school; and 
that nothing is worse for a boy than to fall into that loafing, 
tuck-shop-haunting set, who neither play nor work 
hard, and are usually extravagant, and often vicious. More- 
over, they know well that games conduce not merely to physi- 
oal, but to moral health; that in the playing-field boys acquire 
virtues which no books can give them; not merely daring and en- 
durance, but, better still, temper, self-restraint, fairness, honor, 
unenvious approbation of another’s success, and all that ‘give 
and take” of life which stand a man in such good stead when he 
goes forth into the world, and without which, indeed, his suc- 
cess is always maimed and partial. Now if the promoters of 
higher education for women will compel girls to any training 
analogous to our public school games; if, for instance, they will 
nsist on that most natural and wholesome of all exercises, 
dancing, in order to develop the lower balf of the body; on 
singing, to expand the lungs and regulate the breath; and on 
some games—ball or what not—which will insure that raised 
chest a:.d upright carriage and general strength of the upper 
torso, without which tull oxygenation of the blood, and there- 
fore general health, is impossible; if they will sternly forbid 
tight stays, high heels, and all which interferes with free growth 
and free motion; if they will consider carefully all which has 
been written on tie ‘* half-time system’? by Mr, Chadwick and 
others, and accept the certain physical law that, in order to re- 
novate the brain day by day, the growing creature must have 
plenty of fresh air and play, and that the child who learns for 
four hours and plays for four hours, will learn more, and learn 
it more easily, than the child who learns for the whole eizht 
hours; if, in short, they will teach girls not merely to under- 
stand the Greek tongue, but to copy somewhat of the Greek 
physical training, of that ‘* music and gymnastic’ which helped 
to muke the cleverest race of the old world the ablest race hike- 
wise; then they will earn the gratitude of the patriot and the 
physiologist, by doing their best to stay the downward tenden- 
cies of the physique, and therefore ultimately of the morale, in 
the coming generation of English women Iam sorry to say 
that, as yet, I hear of no movement in this direction among the 
promoters of the ‘‘higher education of women.” ButI trust 
that the subject will be taken up methodically by those gifted 
ladies who have acquainted themselves, and are laboring to ac- 
quaint other women, with the first principles of health; and 
and that they may avail to prevent the coming generations, 
under the unwholesome stimulant of competitive examinations, 
and so forth, from ‘developing into so many Chinese—dwarfs— 
or idiots.—C. Kingsley, in ‘Good Words.” 





A Present Worrny oF A Prince.—A yalant homme was the 
Parisian Rothschild. When the celebrated Minister Prince 
Metternich was a Continental Jupiter, whose nod was sufficient 
to do all sorts of wonderful things, M. de Rothschild gave the 
daughter of this Prince a present which will always rank 
amongst the most curions and valuable of Christmas boxes 
of anyage. The little Princess was at the time eight years 
old. The banker had adoll constructed the exact size of the 
child, and then bestowed upon the figure a trusseau worthy of 
the heiress of an empire—silks from the East and West, lace 
from every known locality renowned for its make. Each pocket- 
handkerchief was worth a hundred crowns and around the neck 
of the doll, was clasped a string of pearls of the value of five 
thousand dollara. The Priace would never have consented to a 
banker sending his daughter a gift ofsuch a value, and to such 
an extent; but a doll—he could not refuse such a trifle as that. 





A Way To Be Happy.—According to John Stuart Mill, happi- 
ness comes not by pursuing it as a whole or directly, but rather 
by piecemeal. 

Ask yourself (he says) whether you are happy, and you cease 
to beso. The only chance is to treat, not happiness, but some 
end external to it, as the purpose of life. Let your self-con- 
sciousness, your scrutiny, your self-interrogations exhaust them- 
selves on that, and if otherwise firtunately cirenmstanced. you 
will inha'e happiness with the air you breathe, without dwelling 
on it, without either fore-stalling it in imaginasion on putting 
it to flight by fatal questioning. This theory bas become the 
basis of my philosophy of life. And I etill hold to it as the best 
theory for all those, who have bui a moderate degree of sensibi- 
lity and of capacity for enjoyment—that is, for the great majority 
of mankind. : 
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(From London Society.) 


A MYSTERIOUS HOUSE. 





It is possible that some of our readers may be fond 
of ghost-stories, and therefore I relate for their bene- 
fit, the following legend about a certain London house. 
For obvious reasons, I suppress the names of persons 
and exact localities, and I futher desire it to be under- 


stood, that Ido not hold myself responsible for the 


accurate truth of all the details of the story; I need | 
only add that the events are to be taken as having) 


occurred some years ago. P 


Some years ago, then, a gentleman, whom we will! 
call Col. Somerville, was desirous of buying a house) 
in the west end of town, and passing one day through | 
a well-known square, he observed a house to be sold, | 
which seemed to him, as far as outside appearances) 
and situation were concerned, to be the very thing he | 
wanted. The printed bill referred him to a firm of 
estate agents in the city, and to them he at once went, 
though he could not help entertaining a misgiving 
that the price would be exorbitantly high, and beyond 
his means. No harm, however, could be done by 
simple enquiry. He was agreebly astonished to find 
that the sum demanded was only four thousand 
pounds. Not being a commercial man, he could not 
help expressing his astonishment at the small sum de- 
manded, and naively inquired if the mansion was very 
much out of repairs. The representative of the firm 
replied unhesitatingly that the house was in very good 
repair, and would not require more than the usual out- 
lay upon decoration. The Colonel pressed his inquir- 
ies, and, as he seemed to be a likely and desirable 
purchaser, he was soon informed of the circumstances 
under which the house in question was to be sold. It 
had belonged to a queer old gentleman who lived in 
Clerkenwell, and who had died intestate, and the sale 
was ordered by his next of kin, who had been found 
with some difficult y- This old gentlemen had died, 
strangely enough, in the very act of drawing up his 
will. He had just peuned the words: “ And I desire 
that my house in square should be—” when some 
kind of fit seized him, and he was discovered the next 
morning by his housekeeper, dead in the chair. Now, 
the next of kin was found in Australia, or some re- 
mote colony, and was anxious to realize the property 
as quickly as possible. The house in square had 
been uninhabited for years. There was not a scrap of 
furniture in it; but it had been scrupulously cared for 
aud kept clean by an elderly, deaf woman, who did 
not live in it, but used to go to it every morning and 
spend almost all day there, and preserved it in such a 
condition that the owner might have furnished it at 
any time, and come to live there without experiencing 
any sense of discomfort, which would ordinarily arise 
from residing in a house which had not been inhabited 
for along'time. It was well known, I may add, that 
the elderly care-taker never slept there. The Colonel 
went to view the house. He found that he had not 
been deceived by external appearences, or by the de- 
scription of the accommodation detailed by the agent; 
it was, in short, just such a house as he and his wife 
wanted for a town residence, and in due course the 
meson was completed. As he was in no particular 

urry to enter, and as Mrs. Somerville happened to be 
unwell at this particular time, and unable to come to 
London to superintend the furnishing, he contented 
himself with preparing a bedroom for his own use, on 
the first floor, and another for his valet on the floor 
above. He retained the services of the elderly, deaf 
woman, who appeared to be grateful for his consider- 
ation, as she alleged that the pay she received for her 
trouble was almost all that she had to live on. The 
house became the property of the Colonel at Midsum- 
mer, 185—. Toward the end of July the rooms men- 
tioned were furnished in a temporary manner for the 
accommodation of the Colonel, who, at that time, was 
frequently called to town on business, but it was not 
till the first week in August that Col. Somerville, ac- 
companied by a valet who had been in his service 
about two years, actually entered as a resident. But 
in that house he only remained one night, and he nev- 
er slept there again. 

He arrived in town about midday on the Wednesday 
in the first week in August. The day was oppressively 
gloomy and dull in the country, and all London seemed 
to be seething in a sullea heat. He went with his valet 
to his new house in Square. The cabman took 
the fare offered to him without grumbling, observin 
(as he glanced somewhat suspiciously at the hecont 
“This is the first time as ever I drove a gentleman nor 
a lady neither, to this here ’ouse,” and he went away as 
quickly as he could. 

Col. Somerville took no notice of the remark at the 
time, though it came vividly to his recollection after- 
ward. | 

Having deposited his luggage, and seen that his room 
looked tolerably comfortable, he told his servant that he | 
intended to dine at his club, and should be home about 
eleven. The elderly deaf woman, I should say, was in 
attendance. | 

Well, the Colonel transacted his business, dined at! 














his club with a friend, and returned to his house shortly |could be? 





| after eleven o'clock. His servant, a smart, active 
young fellow, opened the door for him, showed him to 
his room, asked for his orders for the morning, and, 
having received them, retired to his room above. 

| It was hot in the streets as Colonel Somerville drove 
home; it was hotter still in his bedroom, yet he felt 
searcely any inclination to sleep. Another cigar, he 
thought, would soothe him into somnolency, so he ac- 
cordingly lit one, and tried to amuse himself by con- 
sidering how he should furnish his new house, having 
due regard to the exigencies of London gas and atmos- 
ere. His cigar finished, he undressed leisurely, and 
got into bed ; the wind, such as there was, came from 
the south, and he heard the great clock of Westminster 
strike twelve. By-and-by he heard the quarter, and 
then the hali-hour, and then he fell off ito a doze from 
which he was awakened by repeated knocks at his door. 
He called out, “‘ Who’s there?” but the answer was un- 
intelligible, though he heard a voice in reply. He 
hastily lit the candle, and opened the door. In the pas- 
sage he found his servant half dressed, looking fright- 
fully pale, and shivering violently from head to foot. 

“Why, Warren, what on earth is the matter?” he ex- 
claimed, “are you ill?” 

“T don’t quite know what is the matter,” was the re- 
ply. “Please, sir, may I come in?” 

“Certainly,” said the Colonel who was one of the 
kindest of human beings. “Come in, Warren, you must 
be ill.” 

The man entered, shaking as if an ague had seized 
him, and the Colonel hastily took his flask from his 
dressing bag and gave him strong brandy and water. 
This seemed to do Warren good, and then his master 
asked himagain what was the matter. 

“I don’t rightly know, sir,” he answered. “I went 
to bed all right, and went sound asleep. But I hada 
bad dream. I thought a pale-faced man came into my 
room, although I knew I had locked the door, and he 
stood beside my bed, looking for all the world, sir, as 
if he should like to eat me; and then the air in the room 
became so oppressive that it seemed to weigh upon my 
face and head, and then this terrible shivering came 
over me asif I was lying out of doors in a bitter frost, 
though I knew at the same time how hot it was. 

“Incipient fever,” said the Colonel; “let me feel 
your pulse.” 

The man held out his wrist and his master felt the 

ulse. 
' “Strange,” he muttered after a minute or two. “Have 
you ever had malaria fever, intermittent, or that sort of 
thing ?” 

“No, sir, never that I am aware of.” 

“But yet you must beill. Shall I go and fetch a doc- 
tor?” 

“Oh, no, thank you, Sir, I feel so much better 
now.” 

“Well, then, Warren, I think you had better go 
back to bed again.” 

The man became pale again instantly, and another 
attack of shivering seized him, and he exclaimed al- 
most in agony: ; 

“Oh, no, sir, not to that room! I feel certain that 
I should see that white-faced man again, and feel that 
weight upon my face and head. Oh, sir, do let me lie 
here upon the floor.” 

The Colonel looked gravely at Warren. He had, 
in India, seen a good deal of delirium tremens, and he 
entertained a very strong suspicion that this was the 
real cause of Warren’s strange behavior; and yet the 
man had been in his service some time, and he had 
never reason to suppose that he was not thoroughly 
temperate and sober. So he said, “ Well, you can 
take this blanket, and lie down upon the floor, or sit 
up in a chair, as you please. I expect you will be 
heartily ashamed of yourself to-morrow morning, 
Warren.” 

“T think not, Sir; I shall only be most grateful to 

you.” 

, So Warren rolled himself in the blanket, and Col. 
Somerville put out the candle and got into bed again, 
and tried to go to sleep. 

His efforts were in vain. He knew himself to be 
provokingly wide awake, and though he counted 
numberless sheep going through a gate, and resorted 
to all those devices which are popularly supposed to 
encourage sleep, he remained as wide awake as ever 
he had been in his life. 

Everybody knows how preternaturally acute the 
senses are when after midnight, they positively refuse 
to be lulled to slumber: and the Colonel felt as ter- 
ribly on the alert as he had felt sometimes in the In- 
dian mutiny. Warren had quite got over his bad 
dreams and indisposition, and snored in the most com- 
fortable manner. 

Suddenly some noise within the house made the 
Colonel start up in his bed and listen attentively. Yes, 
there could be no doubt about it; there was the sound 
of a stealthily footfall upon the stairs. He hastily lit 
his candle again, and his gaze was turned towards the 
door, which he had locked, after it was settled that 
Warren should remain, He saw the handle move. — 

In a flash of thought he asked himself what this 
London thieves would never dream of 


running the risk of entering a honse in which there 
was absolutely nothing to steal. To physical fear 
Colonel Somerville was a stranger, and so he at once 
snatched up the short, heavy poker from the fire- 
place, and without waiting to arouse his servant, whom 
he saw was sleeping heavily, he went quietly to the 
door, unlocked and opened it suddenly, prepared to 
capture the intruder. But the passage outside was 
vacant and silent. 

Being a man of more than ordinary strength, and 
thoroughly accustomed to danger, he did not hesitate 
about continuing his search. There were only two 
other rooms upon this floor. These he entered, and, as 
they were destitute of furniture, a glance was sufti- 
cient to show him that there was no one there. Then 
he went up stairs, carefully examined Warren’s room; 
then he went down stairs, walked through the draw- 
ing room, dining-room, and study, then into the offices, 
but he encountered nobody. Then he procceded to 
examine the doors and windows of the basement, and 
satisfied himself that nobody could have entered 
there. His examination of the lower part of the house 
occupied him about a quarter of an hour, and 
then he arrived at the conclusion that he had been the 
victim of his own imagination. 'Then he yawned, and 
began to think that he felt really sleepy, so he ascend- 
ed from the offices, thinking that he should get a few 
hours’ rest at last. Just as he put his foot upon the 
first step of the stairs leading from the hall, something 
glittered from the floor. He stooped down to see 
what it was, and he picked up what appeared to be a 
needle of about four times the ordinary length, with a 
tiny steel button at one end. He examined enriously, 
for he did not remember ever to have seen such an 
implement before. The point, he remarked, appeared 
to be slightly tarnished. With this, the sole result of his 
search, he returned to his bedroom. He entered, and 
locked the door after him, and was about to throw off 
his dressing gown, when to his intense astonishment, ~ 
he found that Warren, whom he had left sleeping 
soundly, was gone ! 

He opened the door again, and called loudly. No 
answer. He hurried up stairs to his servant’s room; 
no trace of him there; indeed, no trace of him any- 
where, and Colonel Somerville never saw or heard of 
James Warren again. He had no reason to suppose 
that there was any motive for his mysterious disap- 
pearance, for he had not robbed or defrauded his 
master in any way whatever. The next day the police 
examined the house thoroughly, but nothing of im- 
portance transpired. Need I add that Colonel Somer- 
ville’s new house was up for sale again ogg: 
Three facts remained to he recorded: first, the 
strange-looking needle which the Colonel found was 
subjected to chemical inspection, and the tarnishes 
upon the point were pronounced to be human blood. 
Secondly, when the house had been for sale about six 
weeks, Celonel Somerville received a letter from the 
agents, announcing that the house was sold was sold 
for the same amount that he gave for it. The Colonel 
being a man of strict honor, thought himself in duty 
bound to make the purchaser aware of all that had 
occurred, and hurried up to town to the agents for the 
purpose of procuring the name and address of this 
son. All that the agents could inform him was, that 
the purchaser was a gentleman named Williams, and 
appeared to be an American. He gave a check upon 
a well known bank for the amount, and it was duly 
honored. The only peculiarity about Mr. Williams was 
that he had a remarkably pale face. Thirdly, the 
house has never since been put up for sale, but it re- 
mains, to all appearance, untenanted, though I under- 
stand that the deaf old woman is still the care.taker. 
To the lovers of mystery, I commend this story. 





A Taste For Reapinc.—Every young man entering upon life 
ought to give some portion of his time regularly—were it only 
half an hour a day—to the development of his mind, to the 
gaining of useful information, to the cultivation of some inno- 
cent and ennobling taste. Why, a man who has no soul 
except for his business, is a ‘poor stick,” a mere maehine. 
A taste for reading is worth more than any sum we could name. 
A rich man without that or some similar taste does not know 
how to enjoy his money. _ His only resource is to keep on mak- 
ing money, unless he prefers to spend it; and a mind that is 
not well developed does not know how to spend wisely. A 
well-known millionaire used to say that he would gladly give it 
all if he could only have himselt the education which his lazy 
and stupid boy retused to acquire. Make it a rule—never to be 
broken—to devote at least half an hour a day to the reading of 
some useful book—not stories chiefly. Stories are good in their 
place; but every man needs a knowledge of history, the elements 
of science, and other useful subjects; and if he bas only half an 
hour to give to reading, he will be very foolish to give it all to 

novels. Be hungry and thirsty after knowledge of all kinds, 

and be sure that you will be none the worse, but all the better, 

as business men. 





Oxp Saytncs-—Proverbs embrace the wide sphere of human 
existence; they take all the colors of life; they are often ex- 
quisite strokes of genius; they delight by airy sarcasm, by their 
caustic satire, the luxuriance of their humor, the playfulness of 

heir imagery, and the tenderness ot their sentiment. They 
give a dep insight into domestic life, and open for us the heart 
of man in all the various states which he may occupy. A fre- 
quent review of proverbs should enter into our readings; and 
although they are no longer the ornements of conversation, 
they have not ceased to be the treasures of thought, 
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We shall shortly commence the publication in these columns, 
of an English translation of this new work, which is full of 


tude ot the Bonapartists has lately become so menacing, that 
even MacMahon, predisposed to them as he is supposed to be, 
since Henry V. by his folly dispelled all hopes of the old Bour- 
bon restoration, has been constrained to watch the manceuvers 
of those wno are hurrying over from France, to celebrate the 
Ex-Imperial Prince's majority at Ohiselhurst; and it is already 
announced in the newspapers, that there is nothing to prevent 
the prince from afterwards showing himself in Paris if inclined. 
His appearance there would, of course, provoke a fresh out- 
break, for it is impossible for the French already to forget the 
overwhelming calamities. which his father brought upon the 
country; but if he possesses that father’s adventurous spirit, he 
probably will not shrink from the risk. 

Percontra, according to the Roman correspondent of the All- 
gemeine Zeitung, a remarkable change has taken place in the 
relations between Germeny und Italy. -‘'The e¢ tent: cordia’e,” 
he says, ‘‘has received u severe shock. If a war were now to 
break out between Germany and Fraace, the most trifling prom- 
ises on the part of France would suffice to draw Italy away from 
the German alliance, and public opinion in Italy, if it continues 
to be disposed as it is now, will not urge in vain the Govern- 
ment to do its duty towards its ally of 1866.” 

The Emperor of Russia has presented four magnificent horses 
to the King of Italy; and the latter has presented to the Czar, a ta- 
ble of splendid workmanship. The slab is of pietra-dura mosaic 
work, representing Apollo surrounded by the emblems of the 
Muses and wreaths of flowers. Below the slab isa relievo of 
oxidized silver, representing Dante and scenes from the Divina 
Comm: dis. The foot of ebony, with lion feet of silver, is orna- 
mented with the arms of Italy. This masterpiece of work has 
been placei in the hermitage. 

We learn from St. Petersburg that United States Minister 
Jewell, gave a grand fee at the Legation, on February 23rd, in 
honor of Washington's birthday. It was attended by all the 
diplomatists, a number of Americans and others. At the ban- 
quet after proper respect had been paid to the memory of 
Washington, toasts to the Czar and President Grant were given 
and appropriately responded to. Later ian the evening there 
was dancing, which continued till morning. 

Much conversation is now held at Berlin, about a scandal 
which has just broken out in the Imperial family. A niece of 
the Emperor William, the Duchess Alexandrina, daughter of the 
late Prince Albert, of Prussia, and the Princess Marianne, of the 
Netherlands, demands to be seperated from her husband, Duke 
William, of Mecklen-Schwerin. The Duke resided, a short 
time ago, at Cassel, while his wife inhabited the Prussian capital. 
The husband commanded a division, and attracted so much at- 
tention by his intimacy with an actress of the Theatre Royal, 
that it was thought proper t> recall him to Berlin. The demand 
for a seperation has necessitated a great family council. 

Bishop Williams, of Canton, has forwarded to the Jardin 








the stirring incident ted with the first French Revolution. 





Summary of the Week. 

As we stated in our last, Mr. D'israeli has been called on by 
the Queen, to form an Administration, it having been found 
wholly impossible to supersede him by the Earl of Derby; but 
the latter is still his right-hand man, and is again entrusted 
with the duties of Foreign Secretary. Lord Cairns is the 
Chancellor, and in point of ability, all the other members of the 
Cabinet are respectable; some of them, such as the Marquis of 
Salisbury and Earl Carnarvon, being men of high reputation. 
A lease of three years’ power is confidently predicted for Mr. 
Diisracli,even by his political opponents; but if he manages mat- 
ters well, there appears no reason why he should not retain it at 
least twice as long, as Parliaments are still septennial, and even 
if he were compelled to dissolve sooner, he would be entitled to 
await the decision of another Parliament, the present one hav- 
ing been convoked by the Liberal party. 

Mr. Gladstone has latterly shown such an utter want of states- 
man-like sagacity, that it is doubtfal whether he will again pre- 
seut himself as leader of a party, or find competent men to fol- 
low him if he should, And yet there is no one in the late ad- 
ministration ranks to take his place; Mr. Low, the second of the 
party in point of ebility, being still more deplorably deficient in 
temper, and Lord Grenville having evidently no disposition to 
proceed to any further extent in the way of reform. Mr. 
Bright, of course is nowhere as a political chief, and the other 
members of Mr. Gladstone's ministry were so obscure that it is 
difficult even already to remember their names. Everything, 
theretore, forebodes a long lease of power to the Tory party, 
unless they commit political suicide by returning to old Tory 
practices—a contingency which, we think, Mr. D’ieraeli will 
hsve sagacity enouzh to prevent. 

Dr. Livingstone’s remains were expected to reach Zanzibar on 
the 20th inst. The Cameron Expedition will proceed to 
Ujiji to obtain the documents and property left by the Doctor. 

On the Continent of Europe, affairs begin again to have a 
serious aspect between Prussia and France. Bismarck and 
Moltk are evidently of opinion, that they will soon have to fight 


d’Acclimatation at Brussels a remarkable China plant—the first 
specimen of its kind received in Europe. This plant changes its 
color three times day, and is appropriately named Hibiscus 
mutab lis. 

Old Pio Nono is understood to be approaching his end, and 
the cardinals are evidently holding themselves in readiness at 
Rome to nominate his successor. Were Louis Napoleon still in 
existence, or the Prince Napoleon elevated to the throne, that 
successor would undoubtedly be a Bonaparte, the cardinal of 
that name having evidently entered the church solely for that 
purpose. But the chances are now considered to be in favor of 
Archbishop Manning of Westminster, who is shortly to be ele- 
vated to the cardinalship, and it is supposed to the popedom 
too, in the hope of again converting England to Catholicity. 

In Spain, the civil war is still proceeding, and the cause of 
Don Carlos is reported to bs making progress. Several of the 
leading European powers are said to be ready to recognize him 
if he succeeds in getting possession of a fortified town. Wheth- 
er he will succeed in capturing Bilboa, which he is now be- 
sieging, is doubtfal; but his chances of recognition will proba- 
bly be strengthened by the accession of the Tories to office in 
England. 

General de Cesnola has recently found at Golgos, in Cyprus, 
® sarcophagus, a Cypriote inscription, and some glass vases. 
One of the latter has in reliet the name of the maker, Meges, 
and the words, ‘‘Let the buyer remember,’’ in Greek charac- 
ters. 

Dr. Schliemann will soon publish his report of his discoveries 
in Asia Minor, iu excavating what he supposes to be the site of 
the Homeric ‘roy. The volume will be accompanied by an 
atlas containing 218 photographs. 

It is interesting to know the progress of the excavations at the 
Coliseum, Rome. It hasan eventful history—scene of Chris- 
tian martyrdom and heathen pageants from the dim days of the 
Holy Church, through the turbulent middle ages, even almost 
to the present day. The correspondent of the London Mo n- 
ing Post, under date of January 28th says : 

In 1799, when Napoleon was in Egypt, when Berthier com- 
manded the French troops in Rome, and Pias VI. was a prison- 


erin the Certosan convent, near Florence, the French gave a 
dramatic representation in the Coliseum. 





the late battles once more; and France, assuredly, is exceedingly 
unsettled as well as sulky and vindictive. She will require | 
however, to beware how she again enters into war with Ger. | 
many, as ifshe renewed the struggle now, she would toa cer- 
tainty be beaten and broken up. Several years—perhaps a 


generation at least—must elapse before she can reach her for- | 


mer strength, and t> resume hostilities without it, would be | 


madness. She, moreover, has no man nor general of transcen- 
dent ability in her ranks, and to re-enter upon the conflict with- 
out one, would be to invite political annihilation. 

Before she can resume hostilities with Germany, however 
she probably will be again distracted by civil war, 


. 


Several years later, the arena was entirely excavated, and the 
plan of the substructions drawn out by the architect Valadier, 
to whom Rome owes the Piazza del Popolo, and the splendid 
overlooking ficw'e of the Pincian Hill. It remained open for 
some years, until having become a dangerous subterranean 
haunt for robbers and murderers, it was filled up again, and re- 
stored by Pius VII. to its previous pious destination of a Via 
Crucis, with the erection of a cross in the centre and the con- 
struction of 14 stations, which are now once more being re- 
moved by order of the Commissary of Excavations, with the 
suthorization of the Minister of Public Instruction. It would 
,have been better to have excavated about the Arco del Pantani, 
the site of the Forum of Augustus. It is not impossible that 
, 80me specimens of imperial hiography might be recovered. 


The atti | The Ashantee war is most probably by this time at an end; but 





the reports from the scene of hostilities are at present exc. ejing- 
ly conflicting. Sir Garnet Wolsley, according to newspaper ru- 
mor, is in possession of Comassie, but no intelligence of this has 
yet reached the English War-Office. That he is bound to 
triumph is, of course, certain, but the losses he has sustained 
from the deadly climate, will probably indispose England to 
again enter into a war with such petty barbarian foes ; and Mr. 
Disraeli, from the allusions he has lately made to the struggle, 
is evidently of this opinion. 

The Dutch, in Acheen, do not appear to be making even as 
much progress as the English in Africa. They invariably tri- 
umph over the enemy in the open field, but es fast as they drive 
him from one position, he retreats to another. and they en- 
counter great loss in storming his forts, as well as from the 
climate. That they will be victorious also in the end is cer- 
tain, barbarian courage being no match for the weapons of 
civilization. 

In India, the hopes cherished of a1 amelioration of the famine 
are likely to prove delusive; five hundred thousand of the 
natives having already been rescued from starvation solely by 
the efforts of the Government, and two hundred and eighty 
thousand more being already thrown on their hands in a single 
province of Bengal. Several millions it is calculated, will have 
have to be assisted; and this will assuredly strain the powers of 
Mr. Disraeli, as a statesman, and of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Secreta’y for India, to the utmost; for in the tremendous out- 
cry against the Shah of Persia for allowing his people to starve, . 
they cannot allow thes¢ millions to perish, and, unlike him, 
they cannot attempt to remedy the evil by hanging bakers and 
refractory corn-dealers, or nailing them by the ears at their 
doors. 

In the still more distant East, insurrection has broken out in 
Japan, and the natives, as well as the Damios are beginning to 
chafe under the irksomeness of foreign intercourse. They have 
consequently, in Nagasaki, rebelled against the Tycoon, and he 
possiby is in secret predisposed to their cause; but if he is not 
and the foreign ambassadors adequately support him, he is sure 
to prevail in the end, as the opinion of the world is more 
strongly against such important countries as China and Japan, 
relapsing again into isolation, seclusion, and barbarism. 

In the United States, the principal event throughout the coun- 
try has been the celebration of the birth-day of George Wash- 
ington, whose precepts and practices has been of late so entirely 
disregarded by the trading politicians of the time. 

Congress drags its slow length along, and consumes its most 
precious time in party squables. Meantime business lan- 
guishes, and the prospects undoubtedly are, that the spring 
trade will be the worst that has been known in the United 
States for many years. 

A mo:t extraordinary movement against Intemperance, has 
lately been commenced by the women of the West, and is 
rapidly extending to this direction. They meet in bands ofa 
dozen or two, and either enter the stores of tavern keepers, or 
commence praying in front, to induce them to abandon dealing 
in alcoholic beveridges. The movement has been successful 
in some of the smaller rural towns, and several publicans have 
thus been induced to give up their trade in liquor; but it seems 
entirely out of place in large cities, and the authorities of Phila- 
delphia have already given instructions that the fair devotees 
shall be arrested either as trespassers or for obstructing the pub- 
lic highways. 

The Toronto Mail sees in the success of the ‘‘ Grange” move- 
ment the death knell of reciprocity, for the interest of the 
American and Canadian farmers are antagonistic to so far asa 
morket for their products are concerned. 


From Nassau, N. P., we learn that a grand ball was given on 
Febrvary |6th, at the Government House to 200 of the fashion- 
able Bahamians, American visitors and naval and military 
officers, to celebrate the return of Mr. Di-raeli to powes in Eng- 
land. 





Dears or Cu,Ries Saeiy Brooxs, THE ENGuisH NoveisT aypD 
Dramatist.—Shirley Brooks, whose death is announced by 
telegraph, was the editor of Punch and u novelist and dramatic 
writer of some distinction. 

He was born in 1815, and was ‘‘inten‘ed for the law.” But 
preferring literature, was very successful as a journalist, writer 
of fiction and dramatist. 

Many plays from his pen have been presented on the boards 
of the Haymarket, Lyceum, and other London theatres, among 
which the most popular were ‘‘Our New Governess,” and 
‘*Honors and Tricks.” 

He be came a Parliamentary reporter for one of the London 
papers, and for five sessions occupied a seat in the gallery of the 
House of Commons. The Chronicle, with wich paper he was 
connected, sent him to Russia, Syria, and Eygpt asa special 
commissioner to inform it upon the condition of the poor in 
those countries. 

Mr. Brook’s most popular novels were ‘‘ The Silver Cord,” 
*- Aspen Court,” ‘* The Gordian Knot,” and ‘‘ Sooner or Later.” 





REFERRING to the late theologian Strauss, the Churchman re- 
marks that, ‘‘itis not without profit to note that during the 
forty years since the ‘Life of Jesus’ appeared, the tide of reli- 
gious life has been steadily rising in the church, and that not- 
withstanding his assaults and the assaults of the many that have 
followe}, there was nevera time when the faith of Christian 
men in the Inca-1 nate Word was so strong and clear as to-day.” 





Manrtin Ferqvuar Turrer, has been granted a pension of £120 
a year on the English Civil Service Listfor theservices he has 





rendered to humanity by writing “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 












































Charles Dickens. | 


Those who have reed the first and second volumes of Foster's | 
Life of Charles Dickens will peruse with melancholy interest the 
concluding volume of this biography of the great novelist. 

In the closing picture we have of the last years of Dickens’ 
life it is indeed a salone. Wesee him briiliaut and buoyant, 
indeed, on occasions, tut moved, for the most part, by restless, 
feverish agitatitation of mind, which was ever longing for 
change, for variety and also for solitude, The working of an 
overtaxed brain is visible in his letters to his friend, —and points 
a lesson to those who, in this age of rapid movement, will con- 
sent to study it. The first two volumes showed the bright side 
of the life recorded,—the sunshiny nature, ihe keen powers of 
observation, the felicity of imagination, the enjoyment of his 
own creations, the ever-abundant humor and geniality—which 
have become synonymous with the name of Dickens. But here 
before us, we have a reverse to the medal, which is saddening 
in the extreme, not only to those who knew and loved the man 
as a friend, but to those who knew and lovéd him as an author. 

Mach interest is centred in this last volume, of Mr. Forester’s 
work, which contains the brief allusion to domestic troubles that 
bas been keenly anticipated in many directions. We will culy say, 
on this point, that Mr. Forster deals rapidly and delicately with 
the subject—with ev.dent regard for the repatation of the dead 
and of the living. Thisis the one subject on which the best 
friends of Dickens have been the most severe; and in this matter 
the warmest of his companions and admirers—even Mr. Forster 
himself—cannot, despite their enthusiasm, entirely exoulpate 
him from blame. It is the one spot upon a great character, 
and wecan but deplore it. Mr. Forster is judicious in the 
spirit of his writing. He is a true friend to Dickens; 
and he does not attempt to reprosent him as a god, or to 
gloss over, unduly, the failings which Dickens shared with 
other mortals. Just as concisely and delica ely as he touches 
the question—of which we have spoken above—does he tell the 
story of Leigh Hunt's di with Dickens, b of the 
novelist | aving reproduced some of Hunt’s personal peculiari- 
ties aod weaknesses in the base and mean character of Skim- 
pole, of ‘‘Bleak House.’’ Such matters requires gentle hand- 
ling, and in this case they have had it. 





The Pretender to the Crown of Spain. 


A contributor to London Society, who is personally acqnaint- 
ed with Don Carlos, the Spanish Pretender, who is now in the 
field endeavoring to overthrow the Republic of Spain, thus 
describes this personage ; 

Don Catxros, the present pretender tc the throne of Spain, 
styled by his followers, Charles VII.. and by the world at large 
Don Carlos de Bourbon, Duke of Madrid, is twenty-five years of 
age, having been bornin Austria in March, 1848. He is a 
powerfal-looking dark-haired man, about six feet one, and of 
frank, somewhat curt manner. His face, since he began to 
wear a full beard, has become quite handsowe, though a slightly 
slobbering aspect of his mouth, not being in harmony with 
his manly physical appearance, spoils somewhat the first pleas- 
ing impression. He is a man of easy access, without any trace 
of haughtiness; and when seen on horseback at a certain 
distance, especially when saluting people, and frankly takiog 
off his Basque cap, has something picturesque about him. His 
ways in private life remind one very much of those of a younger 
son of an English nobleman’s family ; that is to say, he would 
undergo for awhile any amount of hardship with great serenity 
of temper. Of the sovereign, the statesman, or the warrior 
there is absolutely nothingin him. He is very fond of playing 
the part of a prince; thatis tosay, of lording it over'evcry- 
body, in the old fashion of Spanish kings, not ex- 
cluding even his counsellors, some of whom are 
thrice his age; and of surrounding himself wih 
a large number of chamberlains, aids-de-camps, 
secretaries, and similar people, all of whom have 
no other merit, or duty, than that of flattering 
his pride. I saw, myself, genuine Spanish noblemen carrying 
away slops after Don Carlos had washed himself, and busily 
engaged in seeing that his top boots and spurs were properly 
polished. He is undoubtedly a religious man, but there is much 
less bigotry about him then is generally supposed; and for all 
T could observe, the Spanish clergy do not seem to exercise any 
undue influence on his mind. In fact, I have seen him march- 
ing for weeks without having a singie cure on his staff; or at his 
table, but in every village he comes to, he goes, first of all, to 
the church and pays a visit to the local priest. Like the major- 
ity of Spaniards, he is a bad horseman, and in a month's time I 
saw him ruin three excellent horses. At the same time be likes 
very m: ch to ride and evidently thinks that he looks a fine cav- 
alier;and so he does with his glistening black beard, his dark 
blue Hussar uniform, the stars on his bresst; his red trousers, 
his high circus boots, and his red cap with the golden tassel. 
His political notions seemed to be of a very unsettled character. 
At all events, each time I happened to talk to him, or listen 
when he talked to some one else on political subjects, I waa 
never able to make out what was the substance of his views. 
Sometimes he seemed quite a common-place Liberal of our own 
tine; and other times his utterances seemed to be the produce 
of the ost old fashioned traditions of Spanish absolutism. On 
the whole, | think he would make a pretty fair constitutional 
king were he properly testricted by law; for, having been educa- 
ted in Europe, and having lived under European influence, he 
has unconsciously imbibed the political ideas of cur age. But, 
on the other hand, being in his private life under the influence 
of family traditions, and basing his right upon worn-out ideas, 
be has naturally conceived, with modern notions, others which 
would better suit the seventeenth than the nineteenth century. 
In the etiquette he likes to observe in his wandering court, and 
in the titie and court charges he distributes, these weakness of 
his come very clearly to light. As an individual, he is very 
brave, very kind hearted; he is an excellent father; he is polite 
and amiatle with everybody. He likes to sleep much, and to 
smoke much, and he is rather ‘‘ henpecked '’ by Donna Margar- 
ite, Princess of Parma, whom he married in February, 1867, and 
by whom he has two daughters and a son, the eldest, Infanta 
Blanca, being five years old, and the youngest, Infanta Elvira, 
two years, 








Recollections of Scribe and the Elder Dumas, 


The German dramatist, Gustav zu Putlitz, has just published, 
says the Pall Mall Gazette, a collection of theatrical memoirs, 
,in which he describes his experiences as a play-writer and maua- 
| ger during the last half century. Among the most interesting 
{chapters in the book is one giving an account of visit- 
paid by him to various theatsical celebrities in Paris. 
| Madeleine Brohan had just made her d but in Scribe’s ** Conte 
| de Ja Reine de Navarre,” and Herr zu Putlitz, armed with a 
letter of introduction from Meyerbeer, went to congratulate the 
author on the success of his piece. ‘* Scribe,” he says, *‘ was 
ratber short than tall, with sleek grey hatr, finely cut teatures, 
and intelligent dark eyes. dis general appearance was simple, 
almost pedantic, and his manuer was grave and precise. After 
some conversation about French and German dramatic litera- 
ture, Herr zu Putlitz observed that the practice so frequently 
adopted by French writers aud especially by Scribe himself, of 
writing a play with the assistance of collaborateurs, must often 
be very inconvenient. ‘* Not when the play is a short vande- 
ville,” answered Scribe. ‘* One author brin:s the idea, and the 
scaffolding of the piece (charpente, is then built up by the 
authors in common, after which the various scenes are distribut- 
ed among them according to their special qualifications. Often 
the whole play is written by one author who afterward makes 
alterations in it according to the suggestions of his collabora- 
teur. It also frequently happens that the songs in the piece are 
written by a third man, who has nothing to do with the plot or 
the dialogue. It is much more difficult for two mere an- 
thors to join in writing a larger piece. In such cases 
they have to consult together aboat the whole of 
the play, down to the smallest details. When an agreement is 
arrived at, the execution of the idea is comparatively easy, al- 
though it often happens that in the writing of a play things : c- 
eur which render it necessary to alter the whole plan of the 
piece. This was the case in writing the ‘* Contents de la Reine 
de Navarre.” My idea was to make the piece a graceful comedy; 
bat my assistant, Legouve, took upa very serious tone in the 
second act, and in writing the fifth act he gave the play a tra- 
ical catastrophe, which was quite contrary to our azree- 
ment. I protested, but we could not agree. We then decided 
each to write a fifth act, and read them to the actors, wo would 
determine by a majority of votes which of the two should 'e ac- 
cepted. The actors voted almost unanimously in my favor, aud 
my friend Legouve, far from showing any ill-humor at the de- 
cision, really assisted me in completing -the piece.” ‘ I ex- 
pressed my surprise,” says Herr zu Putlitz, “ that so difficult a 
part as that of the ‘ Queen of Navarre’ should have been at the 
first performance ofthe play to an actress who had never been 
on the stage before. * Did vou notice the least sign of awkward- 
ness about her ?’ asked Scribe, with a smile. ‘* We wrote the 
piece ezpressly for her, and there was no great risk, for we 
knew her talent and her beauty besides which her teacher, 
Samson, was responsible for her. She studied th: part so 
thoroughly that no modulation of speech, nor accent, nor 
gesture was wanting when she played in the first rehearsal; and 
upwards of torjy rehearsals of the play were made befo e it was 
produced in public. | now understand the secret of the ens mblr 
which is 80 remarkable in French theatrical performances. It 
must also be a great advantage tothe authors to be presen’ at 
all these rehearsals,for they are given the opportunity of becom- 
ing thoroughly acquainted with the stage and the means by 
which theatrical effects are produced.” 

A short time after Herr zu Putlitz was introduced by Meyer. 
beer to Alexander Dumas. The great novelist had a whole 
house to himself, though he had no family, and lived quite 
alo e. His visitor was ushered by a Moor into a large room, 
through a door hung with heavy Turkish curtains. Dumas, ‘‘» 
tall man, of commanding appearance, wi h woolley black hair 
just beginning to turn gray, a nose leg remnt 1 estroussy, large 
clever-looking eyes, full lips, and a broad chest,” was scated at 
a writing desk, an! begged Herr zu Putlitz to excuse him fora 
few minutes, as he had an article to write, which his servant 
was waiting for. This, however, did not prevent him from 
talking every now and then, asif he were writing mechanically. 
The room had no windows, but oue side of it looked out into a 
large coserva‘ory, filled with palms and other exotic plants, ar- 
ranged without any attempt at order or design. On the three 
other sides, about ten teet from the walls, hung Turkish 
curtains, supported on columns with grotesque carvings; and 
all the furniture that was visible consisted of Duma’s writing 
table and a few chairs. Perceiving that his visitor was looking 
round him with an air of curiosity, Dumas observed that he 
bad arranged his room so as to have everything he wanted close 
at hand. Draw ng aside one of cnitains, he show d a low 
couch covered with a lion skin. ‘ That ” he said, ‘* is my be!- 
room. And here” (drawing another curtain] ‘‘Is my bath-room; 
here my dining-room; here my dressing gown. There is my lib- 
rary; 1 do not want a large one, for all wy historical references 
in myfown head. Two divi-ions of the bookcase are filled with 
my manuscripts. I wrote them all myself, and much more 
besides, and yet they are fools who say that I employ others to 
write my books. it would have taken me more time to read 
other people's writing than to write myself, to say nothing of 
having to correct it.” Herr zu Patlitz here expressed nstonish- 
ment at the large pile of manuscripts before him. ‘‘ Yea,” said 
Dumas, ‘the creative faculty never leaves me. I am always 
composing, even when [ do something else, as at this moment.” 

After s me more talk, all about himself, Damas invited his 
visitor to go with him to a rebearsal in the Theatre Historique, 
{now the Theatre Lyrique,] of which he was then proprietor 
aad manager. The rehearsal wasa very satisfactory one, and 
there was every reason to believe that the play w uld prove a 
success; but a few days later, on Herr zu Patlitz calling to ascer- 
tain when the first performance would take place he found the 
theatre closed. Like most of Dumas’ speculatons it had broken 
down, owivg to the lavish expenditure he bai incurred in 
starting it. 


Are the Yankees a Nation of Snobs? 


If, before he sailed, Mr. Kingsley could have interviewed the 
young Lord Rosebery, who has just returned from the Unitea 
States, after having won golden opinions from those cf its in- 
habitants with wkom he came in contact, he would have learat 
that in no part of the world ure ancestrat titles ard hereditury r nk 
held in higher esteem. Despite the Republican propagandism 
of American authors and members of Congrees, the citizens of 
the United States who swarm over Europe have a strange sym- 
pathy with what Mr. Disraeli call the ‘‘the sustained splendor of 
a stately life." They are great worshippers of the first and sec- 
ond empires in France, of the Autocrats of all the Russias, and 
of the proudest magnificoes among our own heriditary nobility. 
When Mr. Charles Sumner visits us, his time is chiefly sp-nt 
among the ancestral homes of England, and his friends are se- 
lected from the ranks of the aristocracy. Even Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, in her ‘Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands,” reserves 
her choicest adulation for the late Duchess of Sutherland, for 
Earls and Countesses, and other members of what she calls 
‘the titled nobility."—London Daily Telegraph. 








SCIENTIFIC. 


CaRBOLiIc acip turns out to be a deadly poison to snakes, a 
few drops being sufficient to ause the almost instsnt death of 
th much dre dedcobra. It has be n proposed to supply the 
inhabitants of India with large amounts of carbolic soap; the 
idea being that as soon as the soap gets into general use the 
cobra will find it almost certaiv death to bite any one, and will 
soon come to regard that amusement in the light of suicide, and 
consequently will seek some other little game with which to 
while away his leisure hours. 


THE USES OF WIRE ROPE —at first almost entirely confine! in 
its practical application to the standing rigging of ships—are 
now almost innumerable, Among the most prominent o/ these 
uses, in addition to the standing and running rigging of ships, 
may be mentioned sub: arine cables for telegraphing; suspen- 
sion bridges; guide, incline and flat ropes, for mining pur- 
poses; special forms of rope for engineering uses ; pneumatic 
telegraphs; traction ropes for tramways; steel plough ropes ; 
ropes for the transportation of sugar canes; tent stay ropes; end- 
less driving ba’ ds; bullock traces; telegraph running ang 
stay strand; fencing strand; ropes for staging; railway signai 
coris: clock lines; clothes lines; sash lines; lightning con- 
ductors; gilt and silvered cords for hanging pictures, &c., &c. 
Many other applications might be enumerated; whilst for all 
these purposes they are believed to be stronger, lighter, cheap- 
er,and more durable than any other article thus employed. 
These ropes are mannfactured from cast, homogeneous and 
Bessemer steel; also, from charcoal and common brands of iron, 
bright or anneaied, {rom copper and brass. 


Messrs. DewEeR AND Ditrmar have undertaken to determine 





the vapor density of potassium experimentally. So far, they 
have not been pletely ful, their method needing 
perfection, and several corrections requiring to be added. They 
have decided, however, that the vapor density cannot be more 
than forty-five times that of hydrogen. As the question pre- 
viously lay between thirty-nine and seventy-eight, their experi- 
ment may be said to have settled in favor of thirty-nine, 


A writer in The Engineer proposes that certain peculiar 
acoustic and optical signals should be used on board ships for 
the purpos: of communicating wlth the land, or with other ships 
at greater distances than is now possible. In order that the ves- 
sel may be in telegraphic communication with the coast or float- 
ing stations, they will have to carry one or more paraboloid re- 
flectors, gyrating round a vertical axi, so as to be placed 
in any direction of the wind. A whistle or bell is to 
be placed in the focus of tbese reflectors. A practised 
observer, when placed within the focus, will hear the 
signals sent from either land, floating or navigating stations 
many miles distant, and willin his turn cacee every other tel- 
egraphic station to hear the signals addressed to it. Whatever 
might be the circumstances of the weather, it would be advisa- 
ble that vessels, although not distinguishable at first sight, 
should communicate at least at four fixed poriods daily. At 
seven, morning and evening, and twelve noon and midnight, 
ships might make acoustic and optical signals in sil kinds of 
weather; and in order to observe and receive them severally, it 
would be proper, for example, that vessels proceeding in direo- 
tions towards the south and west, should make their signals 
some minutes before the said hours, and that vessels going to- 
wards points of the north and east, should make theirs some 
minutes after the same. Nothing is said of the necessary size 
of the reflectors to hear signals given in a gale of wind. It would 
probably require one large enough to capsize the vessel. The 
article closes with a quotation from the nineteenth Psalm, which 
is considered to be specially applicable to telegraphers. 

‘* Their line is gone out throughout all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world.” 

At a recent meeting of the Berlin Medico-Psychological 
Suciety, Dr. Hitziz, the author of the method of oxawination of 
the brain by electricity, made some remarks on Dr. Ferrier'’s 
well-known experiments on the localized functions of the brain, 
especially with regard to the discrepancies between his own and 
the latter's results. He considers that the chief of 
these is that while he and Fritsch have found only 
one part of the convexity of the hemispheres capable of 
electrical excitation. Ferrier extends this property to nearly the 
whole of it. This Hitzig explains by saying that Ferrier has in 
his experiments used two strong currents, aud has thus excited 
the ganglia at the base of the brain, so that it is to them, and 
not to centres localized in the cortex, that the movements noted 
must be referred. An: ther reason why Hitzig doubts some of 
the effects of irritation in Dr. Ferrier’s cases, is because, al- 
though there is such a similarity between the brains of the dog 
and the cat, the latter found that electrization of the spot on the 
cat’s brain corresponding to the centre of movement for the tail 
in the dog gave no result. Hitzig has repeated several of the 
experiments in which Ferrier’s results diftered from his own, 
and declares that his views are reconfirmed. 

Tue Chemical News ascribes the potato rot to a deficiency of 
lime and magnasia inthe soil. Different observers state that the 
percentage of magnesia in the ash of souad tubors at from five 
to ten per cent. ; in the diseared tubors an avalysis shows only 
3.91 per cent. Analysis of sound tubors shows over five per 
cent of lime, but in the ash of diseased tubors only 1.77 per 
cent. was found. A similar observation was made some years 
ago by Professor Thorpe with regard to diseased and healthy 
orange trees; in the former there was 4 deficiency of lime and 
magnasia. 








Victor Huco’s New Wors, “‘Quatre-Vingt Treize,” ('93 an 
English translation of which we shall shortly commence in our 
columns), was published in Paris on the 19th of February. Th 
first edition had already been bespoke. and the printing pressee 
are working nightand day. It will appear simultaneously in no 
less than goog languages, in which the German is ¢on- 

P yi nee 
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The Flower of Love Lies Bleeding. 
BY R. u. STODDARD. 


I met a little maid one day, 
All in the bright May weather; 
She danced, and brushed the dew away 
As lightly as a feather. 
She had a ballad in her hand 
That she had just been reading, 
But was too young to understand 
‘Lhat ditty of a distant land, 
* The flower of love lies bleeding.” 


She tripped across the meadow grass 
To where a brook was flowing, 
Across the brook like wind did pass— 
Wherever flowers were growing ; 
Like some bewildered child she flew, 
Whom fairies were misleading: 
‘*Whose butterfly,” I said, “ are you ? 
"And what sweet thing d> you pursue ?” 
+ The flower of love lies bleeding !” 


“ 3’ve found the wild rose in the hedge, 
\'ve found the tiger-lily— 
The blue flag by the water's edge— 
The dancing daffodilly — 
King-cups and pansies —every floser 
Except the one I'm needing; 
Perhaps it grows in some dark bower, 
And opens at a iater hour-— : 
* This flower of love lies bleeding.” 


«| woul 'n’t look for it,” 1 said, 
“ For you can do without it; 
There's no such flower.” She shouk her head, 
** But I have read about it !” 
Iialked to her of bee and bird, 
But she was all unheeding ; 
Her tender heart was strangely stirred, 
She harped on that unhappy word — 
‘The flower of love lies bleeding 


\‘My child,” I sighed, and dropped a tear, 
“T would no longer mind it; 

You'll find it some day, never fear, 
For all of us. must tind it ! 
fonnd it many a vear ago, 
With one of gentle breeding; 

You and the little lad you know— 

I see why you are weeping so — 
Your flower of love lies bleeding !” 

in Seribner’s Magaztne for March. 





GRACE O°MALLEY: 
‘Grace of the Heroes.” 





A New Historical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth 
Century. 





By J. E. MUDDOCK. 





CHAPTER XI 

After a brief pause, O'Malley spoke again. 

“Come hither, MacMahon, I am grieved that our 
scheme should have received such a strange and unex- 
pected defeat ; but an unseen enemy has stolen a march 
upon me. I wished thee to have linked thy destiny 
with that of my house ; the dream is over now. Give 
my daughter thy support, though thou must look else- 
where fora bride. But thy husband, Grace—thy hus- 
band!” he exclaimed, with sudden energy, turning 
upon hisdaughter. ‘“ Didst thon not say thou wert wed- 
ded to the Saxon ?” 

“T did, father.” 

“ Where is the priest ?”’ the chieftain asked, 

“Here,” was the answer, as the old man with diffi- 
culty made his way through the crowd. 

“ Answer me, by thy sacred symbol, and by thy soul’s 
weal,” O'Malley said, as the old man bent over him and 
held a rude cross before his eyes.. ‘ Answer me,” he 
repeated, as he pushed the cross away —* didst thov 
perform the ceremony according to our ancient rites ?”’ 

“TI did.” 

“ And in the sight of man, and before heaven, she is 
wife to the Saxon?” 

“She is” 

“Thou hast record of her marriage duly wit- 
nessed !” 

“T have.” 

“Tis well. Where is this Hubert Dillon? Let him 
come to me.” 

Grace, without altering her position, glanced eagerly 
‘around in search of the well-loved face ; but it was not 
there. 

“Thy husband, daughter! Quick—where is he ?” 
exclaimed O’Malley, impatiently. 

“Nay, I know not, father. T see him not. Go, 
Willie, with thy best speed,” she said, addressing her 
favorite page, “and seek for thy truant master.” 

The page hurried to perform her bidding, and again 
a silence fell upon the assembly. Then it was once more 
broken by O'Malley, who cried, ina voice that sounded 
with startling distinctness on the cars of all: 

“My kinsman, Tomassa Rua—where is he?” 


The gloom of night had now fairly spread itself over) 


the heavens, and one by one the stars came out, and 


were mirrored in the glassy bosom of the sleeping At- 


lantic. 


As the question—the words of which fell from |messenger, 
O'Malley's lips measured and slow—was aské }, Basilid |that marria 
crept close to the head of the dying chief, and her snake-|and a price 


like eyes glistened maliciously. Bending low, she his-|tress, He has thus good cause to remain true to my 


sed, rather than spoke, while her voice barely rose 
above a whisper, and escaped the notice of all but him 
for whom it was intended, consequent on the confusion 


that the question caused : 
|  Tomassa!—what wouldst 
| chief ?” 


| 


} 


jed Basilid’s. 


Why dees he tarry ?” 


port, said : 

Dost thou suspect treachery ?” 

addressed himself again to Basilid. 
‘Tis strange,” 

But perhaps he fears to let me see his eyes.” 


“Thou dost him wrong,” Basilid answered. 
thy kinsman, and perhaps weeps for thee, alone.” 


said 
“He ts my kinsman. 


Thy son.” 
for the chieftainship of the sept?” 
as he threw himself back upon the pallet. 
The retainers who had drawn back a little during the 


light of the stars. it was quite dark. The dyin 


tried to soothe him. 
round, hurried away and was lost in the darkness. 


though it wasevident his strength was fast leaving him, 
and he was drifting out to eternity. 


scarcely audible. ‘“ There has been treachery at work, 


but I will foil them yet. 
have they not found him ?” 


down and said: 


find the Saxon.” 
O'Malley groaned, and although Grace was grievous- 


the way. 
“The hand of death presses heavily upon me,” said 
O'Malley, * but there may yet be time to do all I wish. 


you, that my words may not be lost.” 


ingmaster. The kerns and galloglasses all knealt and 
wert form which 


rors. 


idolized by his followers. 


successes, andin their expeditions, wherever the fi 
raged hottest, there washe to be found. 


were gathered round; that feeling was 
genuine sorrow. 


as well can be imagined. 
ghastly face. 


‘But before my lips are sealed for ever, listen : 
dying by poison !” 





every lip. 

“ Ay, I know there are brave hearts among you.’ 
he continued, “ and my death will not go unavenged 
|¥ ou have heard to-night that my dau 
given her hand in marriage to the 
whom I detained as 2 prisoner here. 


will be set upon his head by his royal mis 


thou with him, great 


As the words were uttered, the dying man started as 
‘if he had been stung ; and grasping the hand of Moriat, 
he half-raised himself again until his face almost touch- 


“T would have him here—I would look into his eyes! 


These words, though spoken with difficulty, were ut- 
tered with so much significance as not to escape the 
notice of Grace, who, gathering something of their im- 


“ There is a hidden meaning in thy questions, father. 
The chieftain, as if he had not noticed his daughter, 
e said, ‘‘that Tomassa is absent, 
“He is 


Fora moment O’Malley peered iuto her face, as if 
trying to read her thoughts ; and then with great diffi- 
culty, owing to the pain he was evidently suffering, he 


“My son,” she repeatea—“ and stands next in line 


“ Ah! by heaven, I see itall now!” cried O'Malley, 


interview, pressed forward on hearing O'Malley's cry, 
and ascene of confusion ensued, for save the glimmering 
man 
writhed as if suffering terrible agony, and both Moriat 
and Grace, who were sorely distressed, bent over and 
Unobserved by the struggling 
crowd, Basilid quickly withdrew, and peering cautiously 
In 
a little while O'Malley recovered his self-possession, 


“ Raise me, my children,” he said, in a voice that was 
Where is thy husband, Grace, 


At this moment the page, accompanied by several 
kerns Jbearing torches, hurried from the castle, and 
making his way to the side of the dying chief, he knelt 


“We have searched the castle through, but cannot 


ly disappointed, she had no fear, for she thought that 
Hubert, anticipating treachery on the partof some of 
MacMahon’s retainers, was purposely keeping out of 


Let the priest come near, and gather round closer all of 


The priest drew nearer as desired, and the old 
harper crouched upon the ground at the foot of his dy- 


bowed their heads in sorrow, as they saw that the stal- 
they followed in many a battle, 
was withering before the icy breath of the King of Ter- 
The tears coursed each other down the cheek of 
the two women, but no sigh or sound escaped their lips. 
Warlike, and half-savage as O’Malley was, he had been 
He had led them to so many 
victories, he had shared alike their dangers and their 


O'Malley slowly opened his, and gazed around him, | 
while something like a smile flitted across his now was Tomassa’s reply. 


“My last moment has well-nigh come,” he said. 


A ery of rage escaped simultaneously from almost 


_— Grace has 
tnglish queen’s 
By 


ge he becomes an outlaw from his country, 


people. He is brave and daring, and I feel sure will 
not disgrace our clan. It is, therefore, my wish that, 
as my daughter’s husband, one and all shall recognize 
him as the chief of our clan. And—hear it, priest, 
and record it; he who dares to disobey this my last re- 
quest, shall have O’ Malley’s dying curse.” 

The words were uttered with such energy and im- 
pressiveness that a shudder ran through the assembly, 
and the priest devoutly crossed himself. 

At this moment MacMahon—who had been stand- 
ing some distance away from the group, his arms fold- 
ed and his brows knit in anger—stealthily withdrew 
into the darkness and disappeared. No one noticed 
his going, for everybody’s attention was rivetted now 
upon tne face of the expiring chief. The energy with 
which he had uttered the last words seemed to have 
deprived him of all strength, and though his lips 
moved, no words came from them. It was evident 
that he had but afew moments to live. His daughter 
Grace saw that the lamp of life was feebly flickering, 
and one little shock would extinguish it. She had re- 
mained an attentive listener to all that her father had 
said, fearing to interrupt him, lest such interruption 
should prove fatal. But now that she saw that not 
another moment could be lost, she put her arm under 
her father’s head, and arising him up, placed her lips 
close to his ear, and said: 

“ Father, I will avenge you. But your murderer— 
his name—who do you suspect ?” 

O'Malley understood her words: his eyes lighted 
up with a gleam of intelligence. | His hands opened 
and shut, and a strong convulsion shook his frame. 
He tried to articulate, but all power of speech ap- 
parently had left him. She put her ear to his lips now, 
and, in her desperate nervous energy, almost shook 
him. He clutched her hand—he gave one terrific 
struggle to burst the bond, asit were, that bound him. 
It almost seemed as if the strong, living woman was 
trying to neck sufficient life to the practically dead 
man, to enable the lips to form the name she was 
burning to hear. There was a gurgling im his throat 
—his eyes turned upon her, full of a terrible mean- 
ing—the lips slowly parted, but no word escaped. 

Grace gave vent to a half-smothered cry of disap- 
crepe Then she gently and tenderly lowered the 

ead of her father. She crossed his hand upon his 
breast. He was dead. 

All heads were bowed to the ground now, and not 
a sound save the crackling of the torches broke the 
stillness. In a little while the old harper tenderly 
struck the strings of his harp, and the low, melancholy 
wail of the Coranach broke forth from a hundred 
throats—plaintive and sweet at first, until it swelled 
into a wild, grand symphony, that was gradually lost 
among the distant hills; then silence again, durin 
which the priest offered up an inaudible prayer, anc 
Moriat lovingly covered the face of the dead chief- 
tain with her scarf. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by a piercing 
shriek that floated upward from the shore, pe almost 
simultaneously with this ery, the report of a pistol 
rang out sharp and clear on the still night air. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE MONK’S CAVERN. 

To explain the cause of the terrible cry that startled 
the mourners who bent over the dead chieftain, it will 
be necessary to go back to the moment when O’Malley 
fell from his seat at the banqueting table. Hubert 
|Dillon was not slow to perceive, from the faces of 
\those around him, that the announcement made by 
Grace had placed his life in jeopardy. However 
valorous he might be, he knew that he would be 
powerless against overwhelming numbers. And so, 
seizing the opportunity when all attention was rivetted 








ght upon the prostrate O'Malley, he stealthily left the 
J \ No wonder, hall, intending to make his way to his wife’s chamber, 
then, that ina time when bravery and boldness were and there await her coming. It was necessary for him 
looked upon as cardinal virtues, this man should have to cross the courtyard, and not wishing to attract the 
won the true Irish love of his devoted followers, And notice of the guard, he kept in the shadow. He had 
now, as he lay there, stricken with death, but one feel- proceeded but a few yards, however, when his arm 
ing pervaded the breasts of those of his household who was suddenly seized, and turning round, he found 


deep and that his detainer was Tomassa Rua. 


Fearing treachery, he disengaged himself from 


The flickering light of the torches threw a wierd the grasp of the man, and, drawing his middoge, ex- 
and sickly glare over the scene, that was as melancholy claimed: =* 


| What wouldst thou with me 2” 

“Let me answer thy question by asking another,” 
“Where art thou going to ?” 
“Nay, but this is insolence.” 

“A truce to this nonsense !” said Tomassa, “ Mo- 


Tam ments are precious, and delay to thee may be dan- 


gerous.” 
“Dost think to cow me with a threat 2” 
asked, in a haughty tone. 
| a use no threat,” was the answer. 
. wife’s servant, and am sent after thee b 
“Ah! to what end?” 
“To place thee on thy guard. 
* Against what ?” 
“ Danger.” 
“ Danger ?” Hubert echoed. 
“Ay, danger, and perhaps death !” 


Hubert 


. “Tam thy 


y her.” 
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“But how do I know thou art sincere?” asked Hu- 
bert, instinctively shrinking from the man, whose eyes 
nga like a snake’s as the moonlight fell upon 
them. 

“Do I not tell thee that Iam _ here at thy wife’s re- 
quest? The announcement that she had given her 
hand in marriage to thee has fired the blood of Mac- 
Mahon, and rest assured thou art a marked man. Even 
now his spies are watching thee, and thy body may 
become a target for their bullets. Thy mistress is 
anxious to guard against such contingencies, and until 
the fury of her disappointed suitor has expended itself, 
she wishes thee to remain concealed.” 

“Hasten back and calm her with an assurance of 
my safety. Say that I shall await her coming with 
— anxiety, and that she will find me in her cham- 

er. 

“ Of all places thou must avoid that,” Tomassa ex- 
claimed, with well-feigned alarm. 

“ Why ?” Dillon asked. 

“Dost think that even thy Lady Grace’s chamber 
will be sacred against the fury of MacMahon’s kerns ? 
No, no. Expecting that thou wouldst make for 
there, she bade me speed and stay thee from running 
into a trap.” 

For a time Hubert was sorely puzzled, and half 
suspicious of foul play on the part of Rua. He had 
been used to danger and hair-breadth escapes all 
through his life; but situated as he was now, a 
stranger in a strange place, and unable to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe, he felt: that his life hung, as 
it were, by a thread, and at any moment, and from 
any point, skean or bullet might snap that thread. 
No wonder, then, that his suspicions were aroused, 
and he was anxious to act with extreme caution. 

Tomassa seemed to divine the thoughts that were 
passing through the mind of the Saxon, and said: 

“Why shouldst thou doubt thus? Art thou not 
capable of reasoning? If, so, at once dispel thy fears. 
MacMahon, the fiercest and most unforgiving chief of 
the west, comes here to claim the hand of Grace 
O’Malley, in redemption of a promise long ago made 
by her father. He comes to be told to his teeth, by the 
woman he expected to have made his bride, that she 
has given her love, her heart, her hand away—that 
she is the wife of a Saxon. Thy wife knew the man 
she had to deal with. She saw by his face that his 
ears had no sooner caught the words than he register- 
ed a mental vow that thou shouldst die. And, be- 
lieve me,not even her power could have saved thy body 
from MacMahon’s steel in the hall, had his attention 
not been temporarily drawn to O'Malley, whose sudden 
and strange illness has filled every one with dire 
alarm. Thou didst well to withdraw. . Thy wife no- 
ticed thy departure; for the eye of love is quick, and 
so she bade me follow thee. I am her kinsman, her 
follower, her father’s favorite; what more natural 
than she should select me for such an important duty 
as that of guarding her heart’s treasure? She hur- 
riedly charged me to shield thy life with my own, 
and for her sake I will doit. Saxon though thou art, 
T am thy servant.” 

As he ceased speaking he knelt at the feet of Hu- 
bert, and taking his hand, pressed it to his lips. The 
arguments he had used were so rational, and he 
seemed so sincere, that Hubert regretted having had 
suspicion of his honesty, and felt that he had done 
him an injustice. 

“Thou art a faithful fellow,” he said, as he helped 
Tomassa to rise; “and rest assured thy devotion shall 
not go unrequited. But what dost thou propose that 
I should do ?” 

‘Conceal thyself ?” 

“Where !” 

“Where thy mistress bade me lead thee to.” 

“What is that ?” 

“The monk’s cavern. "Tis a secret retreat known 
only to our own sept.” 

“In what direction does it lie !” 

“Thou seest yon jutting cliff. Near its base, and 
accessible only by a narrow and precipitous path, is 
the entrance to the cavern. There is a secret com- 
munication between it and the castle, and to-night, 
| when all is quiet, thy mistress will join thee. Come, 
we have no time to lose; let us go.” 

Again a doubt crossed the mind of Hubert, and he 
struggled against a vague and undefined fear. He 
hardly knew why; still he could not shut his eyes to 
the fact that, his path was beset with peril. But on 
Tomassa again assuring him that it was imperative he 
should at once seek safety in concealment, he freed 
himself from the dismal forebodings, and said: 

“Thou art my wife’s kinsman. I will trust thee. 
Lead the way.” 

Could Hubert have seen the malicious smile that 
flitted across the face of Tomassa at this moment, he 
might well have hesitated before proceeding another 
step. But unfortunately for Hubert, the man was in 
front with his face averted, and the Saxon followed 
him in silence. 

As he did so, Hubert’s mind was disturbed with 

















regrets were unavailing, and so he determined to 
await with patience the end of his adventure. 

Tomassa continued to steadily lead the way, keep- 
ing within the shadows of the building as much as 
ossible, and carefully avoiding the sleepy kerns who 
<ept guard on the battlements. 

At length the drawbridge was gained, and the man 
on guard, seeing that the Saxon knight accompanied 
Rua, pre himself before them, and, levelling his 
arquebus, challenged the intruders. 

“Nay, man, put up thy piece, and point it not at 
friends,” was Domaaness answer. 

“But whither goest thou at this hour in company 
with our chief’s prisoner ?” the sentinel asked. 

“The fumes of the wine have clouded our brains, and 
we seek the invigorating breeze of the shore,,’ Tomassa 
replied. ‘Here, man,” he exclaimed, as he drew a 
flask from his pouch; “take a pull at this. ”Tis usque- 
baugh of the finest quality, and will warm thy heart.” 
The man accepted the proffered flask, and having 
taken a deep pull at it and returned it to Tomassa, he 
grounded his arquebus and said: 

Tam.” 

Tomassa crossed the bridge followed by Hubert, 
and on gaining the cliffs, led the way along the edge 
for some distance in silence, for the mind of each man 
was fully occupied with its own thoughts. But while 
Hubert dwelt upon his strange position and arranged 
jans for the future, his guide was coucocting a dia- 
olical scheme of revenge, and was leading his unsus- 
pecting victim into a terrible trap. 

They were now descending from the cliffs toward 





dissuade her lover from undertaking the journey, con- 


juring up all sorts of imaginary evils that might befall 
to encouuter in such a wild country, inhabited as it 
was by semi-barbarians—at least, so they were consid- 
ered in England. 
accounts of the surpassing loveliness of the western 


his fidelity, she had the ri natural feelings of jeal- 


gentleness—was once again before him. He saw her 





the shore by a narrow zig-zag path, that had been 
worn by the feet of sheep and goats. The footing 
was insecure, and one false step would have been cer- 
tain death, as the depth to the shore was at least two 
hundred feet. 

Tomassa, with an agility and confidence acquired 
by long experience in the mountainous region, walked 
quickly and securely. But not so Hubert; for less 
accustomed to such perilous paths, he found the des- 
cent not only difficult but dangerous, and he had to 
repeatedly stop and cling to the shrubs and lichens 
that grew from the face of the cliff. 

Tomassa continued to lead the way, stopping when 
his follower stopped, and uttering words of assurance 
and encouragement. 

They had now reached a point where another path 
commenced—the one they had been pursuing leading 
down to the shore, and the other branching off under 
an over-arching mass of rock, that almost seemed as if 
it was about to fall with a terrific crash. The scene 
from this point was awfully grand. Far, far beneath 
at a depth that turned the head giddy as one gazed 
over the terrible precipice, was the shore — which 
the sleeping sea made no ripple. The surface of the 
Atlantic was like a mirror, and the crimson light of 
the sinking sun gave it a warm glow. 

On the Foret of the calmed sea rode the galleys of 
O'Malley and MacMahon; but they were asmotionless 
is if they had been carved out of stone and were rest- 
ing on a glass sea. The very air was stagnant, so 
that the stillness was almost painful. Behind rose the 
frowning cliffs that had defied the storms and tempests 
of ages. 


As Hubert stood here, and gazed from his lofty po- 


sition half-wistfully across the stilled ocean, to where li 


water and sky seemed to meet, a feeling of peculiar 
sadness stole over him, and the accusing voice of con- 
science condemned him for his treachery to his country 
and his plithed troth. 

For the former he cared but little, but when he 
thought of the gentle woman who had given him her love 
—a love that he knew was boundless as the ocean upon 
which he was gazing—the tears started to his eyes. 

This lady, Alice Markham, was the daughter of a 
worthy English gentlemen, a devoted adherent of 
Queen Elizabeth’s. She and Hubert had known each 
other almost from the cradle, and as they grew, so 
their love grew, until the father of Alice had consen- 
ted to accept Dillon as his future son-in-law. And 
even the queen had deigned to speak encouragingly 
of the match, and promise a continuance of her pa- 
tronage. 

It was on this account she had selected Dillon to 
carry her important message to O’Malley, telling him 
that she would amply recognize his service, and hold- 
ing out hopes of title and affluence if he were success- 
ful in his mission. 

This gracious patronage on the part of her majesty 
had filled young Dillon with dreams of greatness, for 
missions of a like nature were generally entrusted to 
men of mature years and experience. 

His parting with the lady of his love had been of a 
most painful nature, for a journey from England to 
the extreme west of Ireland was looked upon in those 
days as a journey beset with peril, aud requiring great 
personal daring. Delicately nurtured, and unused to 
disappointments or separations, the fair Alice had 
received the news of his intended journey with ex- 





the most conflicting emotions, and he began to half 


regret his hasty marriage with Grace O'Malley. But j 


ureme grief. Her love for him was so strong, that a 
separation of even a few months seemed almost un- 



































































im, and vividly depicting the dangers he would have 


Besides, she had heard glowing 
women, and though she knew it was wrong to doubt 


ously which fill the breast of every young and ardent 
woman, who experiences for the first time the pangs of 
separation from her heart’s treasure. 

3ut in answer to all her entreaties for an abandon- 
ment of the expedition, Dillon answered that the “eail 
of duty was sacred. Duty to his country, duty to his 
queen,” he said, “could not be ignored. Even love 
itself must become subservient to such a call.” 

As the young man stood now on the jutting cliff 
and gazed dreamily across the trackless ocean, his 
thoughts went back to the eve of that morrow on 
which he was to sail for the west. 

In the quietude of a deep wood, in which the ling- 
ering light of the declinmg day wrought delicate 
tracery as it fell through the interlaced boughs, and 
the evensong of birds filled the air with soft, rich 
melody, he was once more standing with the arms of 
his betrothed wound lovingly round his neck. The 
upturned face—so soft, so lovely, so full of womanly 


eyes—so mild, so pleading—tenderly gazing into his 
once more. He heard her voice, broken with emotion, 
telling him how deep, how unbounded, was the love 
she bore him. ; 

“Hubert,” she had said, “my Hubert, how shall I 
live till you return ?—how occupy the leaden hours 
that will go, ah, so slowly, during your absence ? Wilt 
thou think of me by day and dream of me by night, 
and promise me that thy heart shall remain true, and 
no one else shall supplant thy loving, faithful little 
Alice ?” 

And he remembered how this question had annoyed 
him, and he answered, half petulantly. 

“Tut, Alice ! this becomes thee not. ‘ Thy faith in 
me is not whole, nor thy love true if thou canst enter- 
tain a doubt of my faithfulness for a single moment. 
Dost think that I am so deficient in knightly honor as 
to break my pledge, or that my tastes are so plebeian 
that I should prefer an Irish savage to my own bonny 
little English maid. No, no; thou hast nought to fear, 
and jealously is unworthy of thee.” 

Then her head had drooped upon his breast, and when 
he raised it and brushed the fair hair from off the white, 
patrician forehead, he saw that her beautiful eyes were 
suffused with tears. 

“Tlow cruel you are, Hubert, to speak to me so 
harshly !” she said. “I could bear reproach from any 
one but thee. It is my anxiety for thy safety that 
prompts me to speak asI do, and thy thougthless 
words are daggers tome. I do not doubt thy love. 
I know that thou wilt be true tome as I to thee. 
Thou art too noble and honorable to betray the confi- 
dence of one who lives only in thee. Forif aught 
should rise up to keep us apart, it would be fatal to me.” 

“Thou art a silly little woman,” he had replied, “to 
let such dismal thoughts occupy thy mind.” And he 
stooped down and impressed a kiss upon her sweet 


“My own Hubert,” she murmured, as she let her 
head fall upon his breast again; and clinging to him 
with her white arms folded about his neck, she wept 
for very joy. And his strong arms pressed her closer, 
and heart beat against heart until each felt a thrill of 
that exquisite bliss which comes but once in a life, and 
gives one a foretaste of that Eden where falsehood 
and dishonor are unknown, and all things are pure and 
good. “My great, strong, and noble Hubert,” she 
continued—“ my refuge—my life—you make me so 
happy! I knowI ama weak, foolish little woman, 
but, Hubert, you cannot realize the depth of love I 
bear for you. Ah, the day that brings thee back to 
me, will indeed be a happy one.” 

Then with her little white hands she had sown the 
love-pledge to his doublet, and laughingly told him 
that as long as it remained there it would be a charm 
that should keep off all evil, and prevent his love 
from wandering. 

Where was that pledge now? What of his knightly 
honor, and his love that could never die? But a few 
short months had passed, and all his vows had been 
scattered to the wind, and a barrierethat was insur- 
mountable had arisen, and ever and for ever would 
keep him from her who lived only in him. ; 

“ And what of her?” he asked himself. When she 
found that he did not return—that all hope of ever 
being united to him had vanished—what would she 
do? Would she—as she had told him on that night 
of separation—die when she heard of it? If so, would 
not her death lie at his door? Would he not be guilty 
of a moral murder, that must stand recorded in letters 
of fire against him, until the day when the graves 
should give up their dead ? hn 
As these thoughts swept through his brain like a 





bearable, and for a long time she endeavoured to 


flood, he felt as though his heart would burst. He des- 
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pised himself, called himself deceiver, traitor, craven. that he had been guilty of a horrid crime, and caused | and = ray passed over his head, and seared into his 
And the haunting memory of the pleading, loving, | the death of a young and lovely maiden. — be ain a a a 
tender face of Alice as she dismissed him—her little | _On this being known, the chief of the clan orderec resently, from the toothless jaws, the head of a ser- 
heart throbbing wildly with its strong passion, and full | his kerns and galloglasses to join the rovers in their = protruded. Its eyes glittered like jewels, and its 
of trust, of faith, of hope, well-nigh drove him mad. search for the fugitive; but though the whole island|long forked tongue darted backwards and forwards 
Once more he heard the blessing she had invoked. | WS scoured, the search was not successful, and after| with the rapidity of lightning. In a little while the 
With quivering lips and faltering voice, and yet with| 4 few days the Creaghts departed. ; loathsome thing commenced to crawl from the skull, 
a fervency begotten by her love, she prayed the mer- _““Some years afterwards this cavern was accidently |and with a sinuous motion, make its way round the 
ciful Father of all humanity to guard and watch over|‘iscovered by an islander. who was seeking for sea-| cavern. ani 
her absent lover. And she had told that lover that birds’ eggs. He made his discovery known at the; Slowly, slowly it came towards the chest, and then 
while he was away night and morning, she would castle, and on access being gained to the place, the began to wind itself around the body of the wretched 
waft a prayer to the “great white throne” in his bones of a man were found, and a close inspection | lonely man, who was a helpless victim to this strange 
behalf. Even now she might, with bended knees preved them to be those of the fugitive—some jewel-| delusion. 
and contrite heart, be offering up her supplication for | TY and articles of clothing placing this beyond doubt.| Yard after yard of the reptile came from the skull, 
him—unworthy vill.an as he was. * It was never known how he had gained access to = coil _ ors —— pgs oe pen being, 
He could stand this accusing voice of conscience no the cavern, for the chasm, as you observe, is quite Wo, ld this — tha pone fferi = nove rr ' 
longer, and, turning suddenly to Tomassa, he bade twelve feet across, and it would have been almost| 0" is more than mortal suffering never pass 





: impossible for a man to have jumped it.” away ? 
him proceed. “io . hana, £ : Pr Presently h loped in the sli i 
namene ¥ “ ; : y he was enveloped in the slimy coils from 
. a eae , ‘ ded Of course you buried the remains of this unfortu e 1 
PR ally ty | inne ee ee ad nate wretch 2” said Hubert. head to foot, and the repulsive head of the reptile wav- 


to descend in silence, each too fully occupied with his “No,” was the answer. “They are still here.” _ - - genet: — - — ” on we 
own thoughts to enter abe convertion. As he spoke, Rua pointed to a corner of the cavern, |"¢ sna 4 a nt me reath. Bn the agony : - 
At length the path abruptly terminated at the edge and Hubert noticed there a grinning skull and a heap a = , ear r , mere he reer a * 
of achasm about thirty feet in depth. On the op- of mouldering bones. , fell te os 0 —_ eo “4 “we ead, and these drops 
osite side was a sheer wall of rock, rising toa great| “ Since then the place has been made serviceable as} *° Th ° a ’ oa 7 ns “The head of th tile’ 
eight. In this wall Hubert could discern the open-|* Tetreat in the event of the castle ever being attack- bod = “le sy he ae re aa h 1 bie a 
ing to a cavern, which was partially concealed by se ed,” continued Rua. “The old priest erected that] W0Y Was no ongen vt one eee wat fren hi 
s . : a . altar, and sometimes comes here to pray for the soul the appearance of Tomassa Rua’s; and yet from his 
grass and climbing plants. 2 — wooden bridge al the villain hese tenes te sues © mouth a long, serpent-like tongue darted in and out. 
ah mong = es i. es could peos-|., “ Thanks for thy story,” said Hubert. ‘But speed| The thing uncoiled itself two or three folds, and 
sibly betaesinel y ont Wiest ‘saw at once that a de-|t#ee now to thy mistress and say I await her coming throwing its back, struck with the rapidity of lightning 
termined man might defend the cavern against a regi-| 2¢Te- Remind her of my loneliness, and say that if|at Hubert’s heart and stung him. 


ment of soldiers I do not see her soon, I will return to the castle at all} The wretched man uttered a moaning cry of pain, 
Tomassa crossed the little bridge, and was quickly hazards.” , and in an instant the spell was broken. He tottered from 
Siiniend t Dillon y “Thy message shall be delivered, and I'll wager his seat and fell upon his knees at the little stone altar, 
On wading the cave, Tomassa stopped and drew that hy mistress will come to thee.” and, bowing his face in his hands, wept convulsively. 


th from A crevice in the rock. Then he ob-|_ These words were uttered with strange significance, The sorrow that can move a strong man to tears is un- 
ada - reat “of vice ~ and a flint and| but they failed at that moment to attract the atten- utterable; and when the well-spring of a man’s being is 
steel. ' tion of Hubert, who remained seated on the chest, touched, and the waters gush fort » there is no surer 
The two men proceeded for some little distance absorbed in thought. : oh than that in his nature there is yet some blessed 
along a kind of winding passage that penetrated into Tomassa left the chamber,fand proceeding along the os mag ape. , 
the bowels of the rock. At last they reached a large | P®88age, crossed the bridge. It was dark now, for the ¢ tears brought Hubert rehef; he grew calmer, 
almost square chamber, on the walls of which were |ocks and cliffs threw everything in shadow. On and his lips shaped a prayer, that perhaps some pitying 
various kinds of fire-arms; but they were covered with | reaching the other side, he went down upon his knees, —— — up, aad placed against his name in 
rust now, through the damp and long disuse. On the|@nd seemed to be endeavoring to wrench something , he 7 — 7 
ound were several large chests, which Tomassa in-|®Way. n those few fearful moments of delirium he had suf- 
‘ormed Hubert were filled with firearms and shot. A He worked patiently for severel minutes, glancing fered an agony —— and his face was now hag- 
round opening like a shaft at one end of the cavern, in anxiously every now and then at the mouth of the gard and drawn. He rose and paced the eavern. His 


i head was burning hot, and the blood was coursing mad- 
the roof, was a means of communication, Tomassa |°4Ve- FOINg Ot, g 
said, with the onlin In a pcre stood arude| At length he rose to his feet, holding in his hand a ly through his veins. 

stone altar, upon which was a broken cross. long iron pin. This he dropped into the chasm, and He walked along the passage to the mouth of the 


eg oa : , ; ? i i cave, and the cool air revived him. 
“Thou wert right in describing this asa ‘secret re-| With a look of malignant hatred on his brutish coun- P : 
treat,’” said Hubert, after having thesnnghty examined | tenance, and shaking his fist in the direction of the| It was strangely calm and silent, save when now and 


a , ee eee cavern, he muttered; again some insect chirped, or a drop of water fell with 
ah gy ete why, may I inqnire, is it called the/“*7’ Trapped at last ! We'll see who wins now.” an intensified sound from the rocks above on to the fol- 
“°Tis a strange story,” answered Tomassa, “ and He turned anti and hurried along with the agility |iage that half-covered the cavern’s mouth. The moon 
would not interest thee to hear it.” of a squirrel, until he came to the junction of the two| 48 shining brightly, and from its position it lighted up 
“Methinks it would interest me greatly,” said paths; then, selecting that one which led down to the the upper part of the chasm, while the lower part was lost 
Hubert. shore, he commenced the descent, and was soon lost |i2 impenetrable gloom; and as Hubert gazed down into 
« But it will occupy time in the telling.” in the gathering darkness. the depths, it seemed to him like the bottomless pit. 
“The more reason, then, that thou shouldst tell In the meantime Hubert continued to ponder upon| As he turned his + Oy towards the shore, which was 
it.” the strangeness of his situation, and the more he| bathed in the moonlight, he thought that he distinguished 





“ Some other time,” Tomassa answered, impatiently, thought the more melancholy he became. a human figure crouched at the entrance to the fissure 
and gazed towards the opening of the cave as if he The surroundings, too, were calculated to produce a|or chasm, and consequently nearly under his feet. He 


expected somebody. morbid condition of mind, especially in one whose] peered at it for some time; but it was motionless. But 

“ Nay, but there is no time like the present, Rua,” |erves had been oma their tightest tension by the|the longer he looked the more convinced he became 
Hubert answered, as he seated himself on one of the|eVents of the last few hours. that it was the figure of a man, his face turned upwards 
chests. “Come—thy story.” The flickering light of the torch that Tomassa had/|to the cave. In short, Hubert felt that he was being 


“Well, ‘tis years ago,” Rua commenced, “long be- stuck into a crevice, the strange cavern that seemed|watched, and he turned round to go back into the 
fore my time, on a stormy night in the winter, that a|‘t° echo the very breathing of its solitary occupant, and, | cavern. 
man arrived at this castle. He was habited in the|®ove all, the ghastly heap of mouldering and dishon-| At that moment the low wailing sounds of the Coro- 
arb of a monk, and stated that he was a fugitive ered bones, of one who had been hunted toa dog’s|nach—which he knew from having heard several times 
rom the North of Ireland, where he had been in pos- death by an avenging and relentless set of desperate|during his sojourn in the castle—broke upon his ear. 
session of large estates. A young man of noble birth, men—all served to fill him with an unaccountable | He gathered the purport of it directly—he knew that it 
who was a traitor from England, sought the shelter of foreboding of coming evil. And the still small voice, | was the dirge of ie Considerations of personal 
his roof, which was freely granted. But at length he | goaded him almost to madness. He _pictured/safety were at an end. The daughter of the chieftain 
was discovered by the king’s troops. The house was himself in England, branded as a traitor and an out-|was his lawfully-wedded wife, and her father being 
razed to the ground, the estates confiscated, and his law, and he knew that men would utter his name with dead, it was possible that she might be exposed to some 
rotector had to seek safety in flight. For a long time |¢*ecration. insult from the disappointed MacMahon. This thought 
* fief bees hunted from plese place like a dog, a Then a vision came before him: it was tho figure of a/was sufficient to stir him to immediate action, and he 
price set upon his head, and his life rendered burden-|¥0®2, her face marked with ineffable sorrow. Her|determined, in spite of every risk, to hurry up to the 
some. At length he determined to seek safety in the | ##it was snowy white, and her whole bearing spoke of|castle. 
wilds of the west, and place himself under the protec-|°B® who had passed through a fiery trouble that had} Alas! it was a fatal resolution. He had taken but a 
tion of the Clan O'Malley. Hospitality and protection prematurely withered her. — t step on to the bridge that spanned the chasm when he 
were freely extended to him, for an O’Malley’s door| He looked up. He gazed into the care-lined features, | felt it give way beneath him. It was then he uttered 
was never yet closed upon a brave man.” . a yo, aaplng beaten opener i Markham. nae oe Ot eee the mourners gathered round the 
“A few weeks hi and om a e trie cry out; but his tongue refused to give ut- yo "Malley. 
eae ons ge pa d aaa _ * wether terance; while his limbs seemed bound with burning With that wonderful instinct of self-preservation 
honorable fugitive, who was in the habit of roaming gyves to the chest upon which he sat. _ |which in moments of mortal peril enables us to act with 
from one end ofthe island to the other, suddenly dis. Then the vision faded, and he thought that the air|lightning-like decision, Hubert stretched dut his hands 
appeared, at the same time that a body of Creaghts* gradually grew thick and red. Still he could not move | and clutched the broom and lichen that grew about the 
Sind hese, ‘While come of the vovers spread them- nor cry out. It was as if a spell had been cast around | cave, and so he remained suspended over the yawning 
selves over the island, others made their way to the him, and he — doomed to suffer more than mortal gult. . i eee : 
castle and demanded the stranger, who, however, was | *8ORy- His breathing became sterterous, and his head| He realized the situation in a moment. The bridge 
nowhere to be found. _ iain . ; . a a 2 a a but the — 
“They « mt ae ee s if acted upon by some strange fascination, he| used for raising it had long since broken away with rust, 
be a y stated that this story was a fabrication, and turned towards the mouldering fae ll of mortality | and so the atin precines. had fallen like 4 trap-door, 
© The Creaghts were wild lawless rovers without any set led which were heaped in the corner. He fixed his gaze|aod was held by its hinges. 


residence, and who obtained a livelihood by plander and acts of | upon the ghastly skull, and fancied that it was grinning} Hubert stretched out his hand, and grasped the rail- 


violence. They were always ready to th Ives f i : : : : : 
secret service and 60 they were often employed as instruments mockingly at him. ing of the bridge, and he saw that it would require no 


of revenge. When once the Creaghts had marked a man, his It seemed to his disordered imagination as if the very great amount of athletic skill to climb by means of 
life was worth but little pyrchase, for sooner or later he was sure | ©Y¢less sockets were suddenly illuminated with an un-| this support to the cavern again. 


bo fall a victim to the skean of an avenging Creaght, earthly light, that spread out into long pointed rays,) He let go his hold of the lichens and firmly grasped 
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the railing, and raised himself till he was enabled to lay| 
hold of the hinge part of the bridge. In another mo-: 
ment he would have secured a safe footing and stood in 
the cavern again. 

But that moment was not tobe. Down on the shore 
there was a sudden flash of fire—the report of a pistol 
reverberated amongst the mountains—a bullet sped up- 
ward, until it buried itself in the body of the unfortun- 
ate Saxon, who fell backwards into the black gulf—fell 
down, down, on to the jagged rocks below, a torn and 
mangled mass of quivering flesh. 

{To be continued in our next.) 





Tue Istanp or Maprrna.—TuHe Invanip’s Parapisr.—The 
chief interest of Madeira lies in the extraordinary beauty of its 
scenery and in the delicious mildness of its climate. True it is 
that for many years past 1t h s been denounced by certain me- 
dical authors ; every dootor who has wanted to write up a new 
winter health-resort begins by attempting to write down Madeira, 
as likely to prove its most formidable competitor. 1 venture to 
think that few non-medical persons have read more about Eu- 
ropean health-resorts, or read with stronger interest in arriving 
at the strict truth in the matter than myself. The result of my 
investigations was to go to Madeira, and inquiries on the spot, 
among persons who can have no object in misrepresentation, 
have strongly confirmed my choice, ‘Lhe chief charges against 
Madeira I find, as I expected, quite untenable. These charges 
are three in number; first, the preyalence of the scorching Leste 
or Sirocco, the east wind which blows from Africa and comes to 
Madeira charged with the heat and dryness which reign over the 
Sahara desert; secondly, the dampness of the climate; and 
thirdly, the frequency of rain. But it turns out that the Leste 
is never disagreeable and never ‘requent except in summer; in 
winter it blows but once or twice, and its effect at that season 
upon the human being is described as rather pleasant and ex- 
hilerating than otherwise. The dampness, so evident to the 
perception of those who recommend rival health-resorts, is cer- 
tainly not appreciable to the senses of an invalid, nor is it even 
cognizable to science, inasmuch as the hygrometer notes 72 de- 
grees as the average degree of humidity iu Funchal, and the 
best medical authorities give from 70 to 80 degrees of relative 
humidity as that which is most agreeable to human beings. As 
regards rain, there falls on an average but 29 inches in the year; 
and even this does not represent the fall freedom from rainy 
weather enjoyed by Madeira, for when rain falls in the island, 
it falls quickly and heavily, and while in Torquay—the very 
bes: English winter climate—about the same annual amount of 
rain descends, we have in Madeira but 88 days of rain in the 
whole year, while the people cf Torquay have to endure no 
fewer than 15+. This is all the foundation possessed by the 
three indictments commonly preferred against Madeira. On 
the other hand, no European climate has so mild and equable 
u «inter, is so free from chilling winds, sudden and excessive 
cold and dryness; in uo European station are the nights so 
warm, the noon-day sun so little scorching. Nu European 
town is so free as Funchal from endemic or epidemic diseases— 
those diseases, t. at is, which range from ague and marsh fever 
to scarlet fever and typhus. Atno other European station is 
vegetation of all kinds so luxuriant and so lovely; in no other 
health-resort is such varied scenery to be enjoyed; and in no 
climate, probably, in the whole world, is it possible for an invalid 
to take so much out-door exercise in the course of the year: in 
none is dust on the roads so absolutely unknown; and, what is 
perbaps of more importance than anything else, in none is locv- 
motion, by means of ponies palanquins and sleighs, so eas 
and s¢ suitable to sick persons. ‘hese excellences in the Ma- 
deira climate have recommended it, and continue to recommend 
it, a8 a special resort for consumptive prtis. ts; but it is, per 
haps, quite as beneficial in a great variety of other complaints, 
such as renal affections, asthma, bronchitis, gout, and certain 
forms of rheumatism, and, above all, in convalescence from 
fevers. Madeira is still resorted to annually by about three 
hundred English visitors.—The New Quarterly Magazine. 





Lapres Panis Fasnions For Fesrvuaky, '874.—Le Follet says:— 
“The re markably mild weatker we have had has really made the 
velvet and cloth costumes trimmed with far, and the comfort- 
able winter wraps usually worn at this season, luok quite in- 
congruous with the brightly shining sun. Now, fur is rapidly 
disappearing as a trimming, and its place occupied by bands of 
curled feathers and by piss -mt-rie, which seems to be moe 
elaborate every day, and well worthy its rapid return to favor. 
No color is soeminently d st njue as black. Tunics and over- 
skirts are more simply shaped and decidedly longer. The*trim- 
mings of either skirts or bodices are by no means so elaborate as 
formerly, Pockets are very much worn on both skirts and ¢»- 
says. The favorite style for thick and mixed materials is the 
bodice fastened either quite on the cross or straight down one 
side, with a d uble row of buttons; this is very becoming to any 
figure. Velvet and velveteen are in as great demand as they 
were last month. Very large bows and ends are worn on the 
skirts of the dreeses; a similar bow, only, of course, much 
Smaller, is sometimes placed on the shoulder.” 





Mvusic.-- The art of music, whose power has been acknowl- 
edged by the most profound thinkers of all ages, is of later 
growth than her sisters, Poetry, Sculpture and Painting; and its 
means of communicating ideas are also less positive and direct; 
but the principles which govern its manifestations are strictly 
analogous, and we recognize in its very vagueness, that yearn- 
ing after the infinite, that feeling of ineffable loveliness, which, 
detying, by the electrical rapidity of its action upon the mind, 
the slow defunctions of reason and all powers of analysis, ap- 
proaches the divine in its bright mystery and inexplicable in- 
fluence upon otr sentiments and emotions. 





Ture Trve Womayx.—The true woman, for whose ambition a 
husbend’s love and her children’s adoration are sufficient, who 
applies ber instincts to the discipline of her household; a wo- 
man who speaks low, and does not speak much, who is patient 
and gentle, intellectual and industrious, who loves more than 
she reasons and yet does not love blindly, who never scolds and 
rarely argues, but adjust witha smile, such a woman is the wife 
we all dreamed of once in our lives—away in the distance ! 





Ir HAS LONG BEEN ENOWN that the simplest method of sharpen- 
ing a razor is to put it for half an hour in water to which bas 
been added one-twentieth of its weight of muriatic or sul- 
phuric acid, then lightly wipe it off, and after a few hours set it 
ona hone. The acid here supplies the place of a whetstone by 
corroding the whole surface uoiformly, so that nothing further 
than a smooth polish is necessary. The process never injures 
good blades, while badly-hardened ones are frequently improv- 
ed by it, although the cause of this improvement remains un- 
explained. 


What is Love? 


By Maras. BARBAULD. 





Come here fond youth, who’er thou be, 
That boasts of love as well as we. 

And if thy breast have felt so wide a wound, 
Come hitber, and thy flame approve; 
I ll teach thee what it is to love. 

And by what marks true passion may be found. 


lt is to be all bathed in tears: 
To live upon a smile for years; 
To lie whole ages at a beauty's feet; 
To kneel; to languish, and implore; 
And still, though she disdain, adore: — 
it is to do all this, ani think thy sufferings sweet. 


It is to gaze upon her eyes 
With eager joy and fond surprise; 
Yet tempered with such chaste and awful fear 
As wretches feel who wait their doom; 
Nor must one ruder thought presume, 
Though but in whispers breathed, to meet her ear, 


It is to hope, though hope were lost; 
Thouzh heaven and earth thy passion crossed; 
Though she were bright as sainted queens above, 
And thou the least and meanest swain 
That tolds his flock upon the plain — 
Yet, if thou dar’st not hope, thou dost not love. 


It is to quench thy joy in tears, 
To nurse strange doubts and groundless fears; 
If pangs of jealousy thou has not proved, — 
Though she were fonder aud more true 
Than apy nymph old poets drew, — 
O, never dream again that thou hast loved! 


If when the darling waid is gone, 
Thou dost not seek to be alone, 

Wrapt in a pleasing trance of tender woe, 
And muse, and fold thy languid arms, 
Feeding thy fancy on her charms, 

Thou dost not love—tor love is nourished so. 


If auy hopes thy bosom share 
But those which love has planted there, 
Or any cares but his thy breast enthrall,— 
Thou never yet his power bas kown; 
Love sits on a despotic throne, 
And reigns a tyrant if he reigns at all. 


Now if thou art so lost a thing, 
Here all thy tender sorrows bring, 
Aud prove whose patience longest can endure; 
We'll strive whose fancy shall be lost 
In dreams of fondest ; assion most; 
For if thc u hast loved, O, never hope a cure ? 





DOROTHY’S PREDICTION. 


Dorothy Pendleton sat alone in her garret-like room, 
stitching with te | and trembling fingers upon some 
work that was to help provide her daily bread. She had 
long passed her prime, and was a gzay-haired, wrinkled 
old maid. Nevertheless, she possessed a warm heart 
and affectionate nature. Her brother's only child, 
Georgiana Pendleton, whose orphaned life had been 
blessed by her love and care, could testify to that. 
Twilight deepened, Aunt Dorothy put up ber work, 
and began the simple preparations for tea. The table 
was set for two. The tea-kettle was bubbling away on 
the fire in a small back-room, when the door opened, 
and a young and fair-haired girl came hastily in. 
“Georgiana, dear, how late you are!” said the old 
maid; “ and what upon earth have you got in that great 
bundle ?” 
“You shall know, aunty, all in good time,” replied 
she, impetuously, removing her hatand shawl. “I want 
you to cut my hair off.” 
“ Your hair, child !” exclaimed the old lady, with ele- 
vated hands and staring eyes. 
“Yes, aunty, my hair. I have a new project. You 
are to be no longer a poor old drudge, and] a tele- 
graph clerk to be stared at by impertinent young men. 
intend to earn enough to keep us both, and at one-half 
the sacrifice of time and labor.” 
“ By cutting off your hair, Georgie?” 
“Yes, aunty ; and before it getsso dark that you 
cannot see,” and removing afew hair-pins, down fell a 
mass of golden., waving hair, and, kneeling at her aunt’s 
feet, who, in her surprise, had dropped into a seat, she 
continued, ‘Come, Aunt Dorothy, forif you don’t I 
shall, and you know I will haggle it terribly.” 
“There, there, child, if you are determined, I will 
do it! Butit is so sweetly pretty, and the loss will 
ruin your looks.” 
“Never mind my looks, and the hair will grow 
again.” 
“Well, if I must!” returned the old lady, with set 
teeth and a heavy sigh. 
Ina few moments Georgiana Pendleton sprang to her 
feet, with shorn head, and a tiny shout of laughter peal- 
ed out as she saw herself in a glass, whilst her aunt was 
actually shedding tears over the bnght web of hair she 
held in her hands. 
“T shall be ready for tea presently, aunty,” said the 
girl; and catching up the bundle she had deposited 
upon a chair when she came in, she retired to their 
little bed-room. 
The old Jady put the hair reverently away, and, wip- 
ing her dim old eyes, went again to the preparation of 
tea. 
“ Heaven bless us!” she exclaimed, dropping into her 
chair in an almost fainting condition. 
The bed-room door had softiy opened, and Georgie 


stood before her in boy’s apparel, completely “metamor- 
phosed. 
Dorothy could go. 
Surprise and consternation froze her tongue, while the 
girl strutted about, and laughed until the tears ran down 
her cheeks. 


for a lad as copyist in a lawyer’s office. 
liberal, and you know my greatest accomplishment is 
penmanship. 
them in my own handwriting; and among the many ap- 
plications mine was selected as the most eligible, and 
an answer sent that I should call to-morrow at nine 
o'clock, when I am promised a trial. 

































































That one exclamation was as far as aunt 
In vain she attempted to speak. 


“The mystery, aunty, is out. I saw an advertisement 
The terms are 


Tat once, (as was wished,) addressed 


I signed my name 
George Pendleton, so you see I have only dropped the 
last syllable.” 
“ Georgie!” gasped Aunt Dorothy, “ are you mad— | 
so stark mad as to think of doing so immodest a thing 
as to go into the employment of a gentleman in—boy’s 
clothes? And do you know it is against the laws, both 
civil and moral?” The floodgates of Aunt Dorothy’s 
wrath were at last opened, and she could talk fast 
enough now. “I will never, never permit you to do 
such an awful thing!” 

“ You must do it, Aunty. Ihave left my old place, 
and can’t go back. [ drew all my movey to get this out- 
fit, and ro one but ourselves will know it. We are ina 
new neighborhood. 1 have nothing to do but take my 
place daily at a desk and copy law-papers, for which I 
get three times as much as I did behind the counter. I 
know it is a shame that we poor working-women are not 
paid near as much asa half grown boy. And, again, you 
know, we have scarcely been able to pay our rent and 
purchase fuel and food, to say nothing of clothing. And 
daily your poor fingers are growing more stiff and lame 
with rheumatism. We had to leave our pleasant rooms 
in Sunnyside Street fora lower-priced lodging, and a fur 
less desirable neighborhood. Come, aunty, listen to 
reason !”—and Georgiana - twined her arms about the 
neck of the poor old woman, who was now sobbing with 
a will, since she had no argument to advance 
“ You will be detected, child, and disgraced—I know 
you will.” 
“T shan’t. Never fear. I have given my age as 
fourteen, when you know I am eighteen, aunty; and of 
course, my youth explains my beardless face. But I 
am starved. Let’s have tea. After that, pack my pet- 
ticoats in the old blue chest, only to be brought forth 
again when I am once more Georgiana Pendleton.” 
Aunt Dorothy wiped her eyes and tremblingly poar- 
ed out the tea; and then another long discussiou fol- 
lowed, but all to no purpose. ‘The girl was firm as the 
rock. An adventurous and romantic spirit hid been 
aroused that notall the reasoning in Christendom could 
allay. 
y at the appointed time, she found herself 
at the appointed place, climbing with fast-beating heart, 
along flight of stairs which led to a spacious corridor, 
upon every side of which were doors leading into offices, 
Upon one of them she read, “Charles Waldo.” She 
timidly rapped. A clerk opened it and admitted her 
into an inner office, where sat Mr. Waldo. He was 
neither young nor old, posessed black hair and eyes and 
a great bushy beard. He scarcely noticed the pretty 
blonde boy, except to remark his white hands, and that 
he looked altogether too frail for wo.k. But as the re- 
finement of his manners contrasted so strongly with 
other boys, who had driven him nearly distracted by 
their noisy and awkward ways, he resolved to give him 
a trial. 
“T believe your name is George Pendleton,” he said. 
“ Yes, sir,” timidly. 

“ Do you whistle ?” 
““Oh, no; never, sir.” 
“T am glad of it, for it is against office rules. That, 
with singing, has proved a cause for more than one 
competent boy being discharged from my employment. 
Here is your desk, and there are some papers | wish 
copied immediately. You may begin work at once. The 
wages are already scttled, I believe.” 
Glad to escape further questioning, she retreated to 
her desk, and commenced writing. Mr. Waldo was all 
day completely engrossed with his clients and books and 
papers. He scarcely noticed the new boy, save when 
some directions were to be given. At night, when 
Georgiana was about to take her departure, he spoke 
kindly, and praised the quality of her work. 
Aunt Dorothy spent the day in a state of the most 
feverish anxiety. She watered the little geranium in 
the cracked tea-po;on the window-ledge, at least a 
dozen times, forgeting every time that, it had been done 
before. Her work all went wroug, and had to be done 
over again. Her hands tock to themselves such 
trembling fits that at last she bad to give up sewing. 
But the long, lonely day finally came to an end, a quick, 
bounding step was heard upon the stairs, and Georgie 
came in with a laughing face that was quite reassuring. 
“Oh, Aunt Dorothy!” exclaimed she, “I am in 
clover, I have just the nicest place in the world—a 
neat little cubby hole all to myself of a room to write 
in, with the clerk’s office on one side, and on the other 
side great glass doors leading to the office, where Mr. 
Waldo receives all his clients. And then, aunty, he is 
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such a quiet old block of wood. He has neither eyes nor ing her burdens by overworking his clerks or himself housekeeper. He says I am to have no care. We are 


ears for any one If I did not whistle or sing, I might, 
for all notice he takes of me, spin on my head on the 
stool a good portion of the time.” 


with her face lighting up. 


“Oh, no! He is old enoughto be somebody’s 
grandfather. But, aunty, Iam very hungry. Is tea 
ready ?” 


In time, Aunt Dorothy got accustomed to Georgie’s 
disguise. Things went on smoothly at the office. Every 
week she brought home the ample proceeds of her 
labor, and they had many a luxury unthought of before. 


| pose. Georgie still grew more miserable. 


Coming ixto the little sanctum where she was seated 
“He is not a young man, then?” asked her aunt, at her high desk, one day, Mr. Waldo placed his hand 


upon her golden, curley head, and gently told her that 
‘he thought she had better give up work foratime. A 
| quick flush mantled her thin cheek, and her soft eyes 
| were instantly filled with tears. 
| “IT cannot, Mr. Waldo—indeed, I cannot. I must do 
something. My wages are all Aunt Dorothy and I have 
to live upon.” 

“But you are surely killing yourself, child. It will 


and keeping a boy for errands. But it was all to no pur- 


Georgie had her long hair made into a cRignon, and| never do. Besides, it is breaking my heart to see you 
used to get back into her old clothes on Sunday, and, |fading and dying in this way,” he replied, stooping 
with the many additions to her wardrobe she was now over her until his dark beard mingled with her sunny 


able to afford, accompanied her aunt to church. If the 
neighbors, (with whom they had nothing to do,) noticed 
her at all, they supposed the proud old maid had a niece, 
also, who was somewhere out at service during the 
week. 

Occasionally Georgie was sent out by her employer 
upon some errand, which proved a pleasant break to the 
monotony of office-work. But at last, when the winter 
came, and the bad weather set in, and Mr. Waldo had 
oceasion to send her out as before, he did so without the 
slightest compunction. He regarded boys as nothing | 
but ducks, ayhow, and a little wetting would not hurt 
them. Indeed, his experience taught him that they 
usually liked nothing better. But poor Georgie Pendle- 
ton was nut made of the stuff he was used to; and not- 
withstanding mackintosh and umbrella, the very next 
day after being so exposed, she presented herself at the 
office with a very pale face and harsh cough. Aunt 
Dorothy had insisted upon binding a strip of flannel 
about her sore throat, almost hiding the natty little 


jhair, and with his voice assuming a new tenderness. 
“You see, Georgie, I know all about you and your pret- 
ty disgnise ” 

She drooped her scarlet face into her hands, and 
began shedding the bitter tears of mortification and 
shame. 

“There, darling, don’t ery!” entreated he, “I do not 
blame you. There really seemed no other way to earn 
a comfortable living. Yet it was a perilous undertak- 
ing, and I thank God you fell into my hands. I fan- 
cied you a marvel of gentleness and refinement for a 
boy, and congratulated myself for having found such a 
prodigy. The afternoon you fainted in my arms I first 
suspected your sex.” 

Then, taking from his pocket a small hemstitched 
handkerchief with the name of Georgiana written there- 
on, he continued, “If you would have preserved your 
disguise, you should have been more careful about 
leaving such proof upon your desk. The week following 
that you were ill I missed you sadly, and learned how 





collar and tie she prided herself on. 
Mr. Waldo expressed his regrets that she should be | 


fond I was growing of you. Since then you have com- 
pleted my enthralment. Meanwhile, I have taken par- 


suffering trom a cold, and the next moment became so ticular pains to learn ali I could about you, and the lov- 
engrossed in business as to forget all abouther. She ely young gi:l I saw last Sabbath walking to church 
wrote away with throbbing head and burning hand until | with a withered old lady I presume to be ‘Aunt Do- 
the nearest church clock elanged the hour of twelve.|rothy,’ was no other than Georgie Pendleton, my 


Then Mr. Waldo went out, as usual, to lunch, and poor|clerk. Go home now, my child; I will come and 








Georgie, unable to eat her own, and too weary and sick! 
to longer hold up her head, dropped it upon the desk, | 
‘and was soon in a deep slumber. | 

Her employer returned presently, and quietly, as was 
his wont, and did not disturb her; but all at once he 
thought of her, and that it was but right to inquire if 
the illness still continued, and, if not, to permit a half- 
holiday. 

* Poor child!” thought he, as he opened the door of 
the inner oflice, and taking in the graceful attitude and 
flushed fuce of the beautiful sleeper. 

* George,” said he, placing his hand upon the burn- 
ing temples, “you are indeed ill! You may go home 
until you feel better. I will supply your place for a 
day or two.” 

Opening her eyes with a sudden bewilderment, and 
starting to her feet, she attempted to speak, but sud- 
denly failed. Then, raising one, small white hand to 
her head, she gave one beseeching !ook up into his face, 
endeavoring to take one step towards the door, stagger- 
ed, and fell into his outstretched hands in a dead faint. 
Lifting her up, he placed her upon a lounge in the outer 
office, and applied restoratives. 

Half an hour later, when she was again able to sit up, 
Mr. Waldo insisted upon sending her home in a cab, 
and bade her not attempt any more office duties until 
thoroughly restored. 

“ Meanwhile,” he said, smiling pleasantly, down into 
the flushed and tearful face, “your wages will go on—I 
ean’t afford to entirely break you down. You are in- 
valuable, and must get well and strong, if it takes weeks 
or months.” 

Aunt Dorothy reigned supreme for the next few days. 
Herb teas were constantly simmering on the stove in 
the little back room, and the odor thereof penetrated 
every part of the house and floated out into the street. 
But Georgie was at last declared in a state of conval- 
escence, Kvery day some token of the kindness and 
generosity of Mr. Waldo came to them by the hands of 
a freckly-face boy, who informed Aunt Dorothy that he 
had been hired to run of errands and keep the office 
clean, “as the other boy wasn’t strong enough.” 

One ~~ as he delivered a dozen great oranges, ac- 
companied by a lovely basket of hothouse flowers and 
kind inquiries as to how she was progressing, Georgie 
returned a note of thanks, and begged Mr. Waldo not 
to inerease her obligations—that she was nearly well, 
and that in a day or two she would be able to resume 
‘work again. 

He read the note very attentively, and smiled as he 
deposited it in his pocket. 

“So like,” thought he, “the erude production of a boy 
of fourteen.” 

When Georgie at last went down to the office, she 
found her employer very attentive and kind, and dispos- 
ed to favor her in every possible way. A week passed, 
then another, and the relies of her cold still clang to 
her in the shape of a troublesome cough, and she con- 
tinued pale and thin. Mr, Waldo had watched her at- 





see you this evening, when we will talk over your 
future.” 

Once more he gently and caressingly stroked her 
bowed head, and went out, leaving her to shed a few 
burning tears before she could summon courage, and 
had strength to do as he had bidden her. 

In Aunt Dorothy’s arms she told her tale, and had 
received the assurance that she (the aunt) always told 
her so. 

“I knew it would come to this, Georgie, and what can 
he think of you?” 

The question (to Aunt Dorothy’s surprise) rather 
calmed the girl, for she had reason to believe that he 
thought leniently and tenderly of her. Coming out of 
the bedroem dressed in her own rightful garb that eve- 
ning, she looked very sweet. The pallor of her face 
was lighted by a lovely pink glow, born of the blush 
she felt would never die even after she was in her cof- 
fin. She would have given worlds if she could have 
forgotten the past few months. And yet she felt that 
she would not like to forget Mr. Waldo. 

A little later, when Aunt Dorothy was in the back 

room washing the tea things, and Georgie reclining in 
au easy chair, tired and weak, a rap at the door startled 
her. She feit her inability to rise and open it; so she 
bade the visitor enter, though in scarcely audible tones 
—her heart telling her who it must be. 
Mr. Waldo came hastily towards her. She sank back, 
and covered her burning face with her slender hands. 
Taking a seat close beside her, he gently uncovered her 
face,and whispered, “No more shame nor tears, my dear 
little girl. It was all for the best, and I am very happy 
in my discovery, for I am needing a wife much more 
than a copying clerk. Tho latter I can get anywhere. 
But it is not so easy for an old bachelor like me to fall in 
love, as I have been doing in spite of myself these 
many weeks past. In short, Georgie, darling, I came to 
ask you to be my wife, to let me care for and shield you 
from the rude buffets of a hard world. There is no need 
to plead my love. You know how very dear you are to 
me.” 

“If,” returned she, “you could look upon my conduct 
with half the shame and disgust that I do, I am certain 
you would despise me, And yet,” suddenly lifting her 
face to him, “Iam so grateful for your love. I feel so 
bruised and beaten, lite looks so lonely, and the struggle 
so hard, that I am very glad of so noble a refuge. Are 
you sure you can forgive and forget my boldness ?” 

“There is no need, darling,” he said, kissing many 
times her tear-stained and blushing face that now rested 
upon his shoulder. “You were ever modest and retir- 
ing, and were actuated by the noblest of motives.” 

Aunt Dorothy, coming in at this moment, was very 
much shocked at the position of the lovers. In a manly 
'way, Mr. Waldo explained all, and asked her blessing 
| upon the union. 

‘You are to live with us,” said Georgie, as she follow- 
ed her aunt to the bed where she had discreetly retired 
an hour previously. “And,” she went on, in a perfect 





tentively every day with much kind solicitude, lighten- 








slow of confiding happiness—‘‘and you are to be our 





to have a pretty home at Norwood, and we are to go 
with him and select the furniture.” 

“When is it to be?” asked Aunt Dorothy, waking up 
to the proper degree of interest in these tidings. 

“Oh, immediately !” 

“You said, Georgie, that he wasold enough to be your 
grandfather.” 

“Well, isn’t he? After all, although he didn’t look 
so very young then; and, besides, you declared I am so 
much inclined to exaggerate.” 

“We are to have no more masquerading, I hope.” 

“No more! Henceforth Iam Miss Georgianna Pen- 
dleton, your devoted niece, until I become Mrs. Waldo. 
You may burn your improper nephew, or sell him to 
the old clothes man.” 

“Mr. Waldo is a hind ond honorable gentleman. I 
hope you will both be happy. So good.night, and 
thank heaven my prediction did not come true.” 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





Parrick Henry left in his will the following important 
passage: “I have now disposed of all my property to 
my family; there is one thing more I wish I could give 
them, and that is the Christian religion. If they had 
that, and I had not given them one shilling, they would 
be rich; and if they had not that, and Thad given all 
the world, they would be poor. 
YRAyER is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of 
our thoughts, the evenness of recollection, the seat of 
meditation, the rest of our cares, and the calm of our 
tempest; prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, of un- 
troubled thought; it is the daughter of Charity and the 
sister of Meekness; and he that prays to God with an 
angry, that is, with a troubled and discomposed spirit, 
is like him’that retires into a battle to meditate and sets 
up his closet in the out-quarters of an army—Taylor. 
Mrnate the fear of Good with business; it will not 
abate a man’s-industry, but sweeten it; if he prosper, 
he is trankful to God that gives him power to get wealth; 
if he miscarry, he is patient under the will and dispen- 
sation of the God he fears. It turns the very employ- 
ment of his calling to a kind of religious duty and exer- 
cise of his religion, without danger or detriment to it. 
O wHata Teasing is Sunday, intersposed between 
the waves of worldly business like the divine path of the 
Israelites through Jordan! ‘There is nothing in which 
I would advise you to be more strictly conscientious 
than in keeping the Sabbath holy. I can truly declare 
that to me the Sabbath has been invaluable.—Wilber- 
force. 
A Quick, earnest prayer from a heart that feels the 
need of present help, though expressed in but few words, 
brings an answer, whatever the posture may be ; while a 
formal prayer on bended knees, in the closet, in the 
social circle, or in the sanctuary, may fail to reach the ear 
of our Father or attract his notice. 
Norutxe more powerfully argues a life beyond this 
than the failure of ideals here. Earth gives us only 
fragments of humanity, fragments of hearts, fragments 
of mind, fragments of charity, love and virtue, and in- 
stead of being a world, is only a handful of seeds out of 
which a full-grown world might grow, but has not yet 
growth. 
“ My mear is to do the will of Him that sent me.” The 
meat of some people is to find fault with others who do 
Christ’s will; they never seem to have their mouths so 
well filled as when remarking upon the imperfections of 
those who are yastly better than themselves. 
Rise higher. When troubles come upon you fly 
higher. Andifthey will strike you, rise higher. And 
by-and-by you will rise so high in the spiritual life that 
your affection will be set on things so entirely above, 
that those troubles shall not be able to reach you. 
“ Rise Righer.” 
One very common error misleads the opinion of man- 
kind, that, universally, authority is pleasant, submission 
painful. In the general course of human affairs, the 
very reverse of this is nearer the truth. Command is 
anxiety ; obedience, ease.—Paseal. 
Ir we would find the crown that lieth beneath any 





cross, it must be shouldered and bravely carried, not 
shirked for half the time and dragged the other half. 

Tue true motive of our actions, like the reed pipes of 
an organ, is usually concealed; but the gilded and hol- 
low pretext is pompously placed in front for show. 

Biessep is he who learns to profit by his wants and 
infirmities, and who, in all the privation he endures, is 
still submissive to the will of God. 

I ruin« the first virtue is to restrain the tongue ; he 
approaches nearest to the gods who knows how to be 
silent even though he is in the right —Cato. 

Sincerity is the indispensable ground of all conscien- 
tiousness, and by consequence of heartfelt religion. 

Kinpvess is like the sun in spring, melting slowly 
away winter’s snow and ice, and shedding warmth every- 
where. 

No MANNERs are so fine as the most awkward mani- 





festations of good will toward men. 
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A Letter From Mr. Peter Cooper. 


New York, February 19th, 1874 
Ton. Rcscoe Conklin, Se.ator United States Washe | 
tgton, D. C: 

Allow me to ak yeur kind attention toa few) 
thcughts, that, 1 believe, will show that Wash- 
ington declared a troth jo answer toa member 
of the Maryland Legislature, when he said, that! 
people always mistske es to the amonct of 
momy neessuy fur a creulativg medium | 
Wash reten eaid, it is 1ot tc cmount of money | 
in & country that makes it plent-, but the) 
rao'd ty and the certainty with which it pases 
tbe round of circulstion ; in cxact proportion | 
as we alloy the precions metals, or pour paper 
movey into the circulating medium, just in 
that proporiion will everything in a coontiy 
rice, and labor would be the last that would fre! 
it. He concluded by saying, it will not bencfi' 
the farmer aor th mech nie, as it wll only bene 
fit the debtor by enabling him to pay bis debte 
wi h a ehadow instead of a substance. 

It iss fact, as declared by Washington, that 
everything in acountry will rise in price io 
exact proportion, as we alloy the precious metals 
or pour paper money into the volume of circu- 
lating medium. ‘Ihis fact makes it equally as 
certain, that, in exact proportion as the cur- 
renev of the country is contrac’ed by an act of 
the Government, just in that proportion it be- 
comes in ¢ffect a governmental order on every 
wen whois in debt to give more property or 
labor, to pay his debts, and that nothwithstand.- 
ing hia means of paying will be rendered more 
difficult in preportion, as the contraction of the 
currency will depreciate the value of all the 
property and iabor on which he has depended 
to pay bis debts. 

Our Government having been compelled, in 
order to save the nation’s life, to resort to a 
to ced loan, «r the irsue of paper morey, with 
which they have controlled all forms of the 
people’s pr perty, the Government cinnot now 
contract t! eir pa er mon y, without violaticg 
the firet duty c: juined by the Constitution. 

The C..nstitution r quires the est iblishment of 
justice a- the ouly meins by which the general 
wellare can Le promoted. Tbe Government 
may, ard thould dete:mine that they will not 
alloy the precous metals, or increase the vol- 
nie of paper money only as per capita with the 
ivcreaee of the inhabitants of the whole country. 
The Government is bound by the Constitation 
to meka everything that it allows to pass ar 
money (o be a just means of weighing and m:asur 
ing the values of all preper'y ond labor that ave con- 
stantly beng exchanged by ts use. Nothing could 

be more urjust por vowise than for a Gover.- 
ment to enforce a contraction of the currency a- 
& means of securing specie payments after hav 
ing been cowpelled to ex;acd the use of! 
paper moncy to save the nation’s life until 
the whole property of the cuuutry bad been 
measured by it, aud debts coutracted by its ase, 
to an amount equal to one-half the value of all 
tbe property iu the c uutry, For the Govern 
ment to contiact the paper c'rculation to a 
spicie standard would be io ¢fl-ct an order for 
all persons now in debt to pay an amount iv 
additional to tbeir preseot debt equal to the 
depreciation on all the prope:ty of the country 
occasioned by the contracti n oi thecurrncy. It 
bever can be shown to be ju t for a Government 
to adopt a policy of contraction that must inevi- 
tably bring ruin to millions of the most enter- 
prising part of the people before it will be pos. 
eibls to arrive at and maintan epecie payment, 
by contracting the circulating medium of the 
country. 

If Lam not mis‘akeo,a thousand milions jo 
value bas been lort to the country by the Gov- 
eroment, in having failed to make all its pape: 
money a legal tender in payment of ali debts 
and duties due the Goveroment and individuals, 
by simply adding an amount in curretcy equal te 
the average premium that gold has borne dur 
ing the month preceding the maturing of the 
coutrects, 

Sach a course would make it the interest of 
all to arrive at specie payment as soon as it is 
possible to maintain it, by briagiug the balance 
of trade iu favor of ou country. 

Peter Cooper. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 





6 Nassau TatEt, 
Naw York, February luth, 1874. 

I WE BUY AND SELL Governsmest Vonds 
and Gotp at current market rates; buy Gop 
Coupons; buy aud sell Stucke aad Beuds at th 
Stock Exchange on Cumuuissioa for Cash; re- 
ceive Deposits and allow int rest at the rate o! 
four per cent.; make Collections; aad transac’ 
a general Bankias and Fiaancial basine-. 

We also deal in the Cenrnan Paciri and 
Western Pactrid Goto Borv:, which, at present 
prices, are very do-irable for i.vestment. 

We are also selling the Cestaat Paciric Gotp 
Six Per Cent. Laxv Bonos at 8§ and accrued 
interes’. 

The earnings of the Central Pacific R vilroad 
reached last year $14,000,000, aad i's business i. 
constantly increasing. 

The continued ecarcity of Government Bond, 
with steadily advancing prices, is increasing the 
demand for the best class of railroad securities 
and their relative advantage for iuterst-paying 
investment at current market prices, 

Fig & Haton 


PANKiNG tom or Fisk & Hatcu, 


NEW YORK LIFE 


OF THE 





Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: 
34643418 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 





JANUARY Ist, 1874. 





Amount of net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1473...$21,574,842 76 


INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities......$6,131,521 38 
Interest received and accrued. 1,418,094 83— 7,549,616 21 


$29,124,458 97 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by death.......+++.+0+-$1,446,123 04 

Dividends and returned premi- 
ums on canceled policies.... 2,344,305 33 
Life annuities, matured en- 
an oe 82,629 13 

C rye brokerages, an 
agency expenses 445,882 91 

Advertising and Physicians’ 
POCB cccccccccccccccscocses 115,598 6° 

Taxes, office.and iaw expenses, 
salaries, printing, revenue 
StAMPS, KC...ceeeeerreeerees 








259,045 57 
——— 4,693,579 65 
$24,430,879 879 32 
ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Ccmpany, in 

bank, and on hand . +++ «$1,661,537 85 
Invested in United States, “New 

York State, and other stoc' a 

(market a $4,937,320 24) 4,850,195 20 
Real Kstate ....-.eseeeeserses 1, 768,174 14 
Bonds and mortgages (secured 

by real estate, valued at $44- 

000,000 ; buildings thereon, 

insured ‘tor over $13,700,000, 

and the policies assigned to 

the wees ge J as additional 

co.lateral security...... +r 23 
Loans on existing policies, (the 

reserve held b Company 

on these poli amounts to 





$4,052,419 96)........ - 962,112 98 
Quarterly ed semi-annual 
quent to 
January Ist, 1874........ e+e 563,365 83 
Premiums on existing policies 
in course of transmission a 
collection (estimated reseeve 
on their policies $800,000, in 
cluded in habilities)......... 287,936 34 
Amounts due from — eeoee 26,459 77 
Interest accrued to Jan 
Ast, 1874.ccccccccsescoccrees 175,831 98 
—_———_ 24, 480.879 32 
ADD. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost. $7,125 04 
Cash assets January Ist, 1574...........$24,518 004 36 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 


Adjusted losses due subsequent 
an lat, 1874 ....-cceees 
Reported losses awaiting proof, 
BC. cccccccccccsccccccccece e+ 207,4.0 00 
Reserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies insuring 
3122,594,273 20, ye 
insurance (at jer cent., 
Carlisie net premium); and 
$',078,113 65 non- ——. 
a he na 5 —_ cent. Carlisle net 
PFEMIUM.+...-eeeeeeeseeees 22,087,449 
Dividends outstanding....... ‘208, 630 57--22,7 75,442 95 


Divisible surp)us..... cocccecce cocrccce $1,742,554 41 


271,655 00 


From the undivided surplus of $1,742,584 41, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in settle- 
ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 


During the year, 8,834 policies have been issued, in- 
suring $26,621,000. 


TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID Dows, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, EDWIN HOYT, 

WM. H. APPLETON, HH. B. CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, J. F. SEYMOUR, 

WM. A. BOOTH, C. R. BOGERT, M. D. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice. Pres. and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., and GEORGE 
WILKES, M, D., Medical Examiners. 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLFS L, ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


BY 


J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 


NOW READY, 
THE 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, - $1.75 
Paper Cover, - “*V~ e «=» 3060 


«It will be a hardened novel reader who sha.l not find 
is story br.ght and fresh.”” —Nation, New York. 


*A most : humorous, and piquant love story.” 
—N. ¥. Tribune. 


* He is tia perhaps, the ablest American novelist.” 
—Galazry Magazine, New York. 


“ Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in 
he frou.t rank of American writers of fiction.’’— Saturday 
Evening Gazelle, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, - - = $1 00 
A FAIR SAXON, By Justin McCarthy, - 1 00 
THE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 
Zschokke, - - - - - - 1 00 
LADY JUDITH, By Justin McCarthy, 7 1 00 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 















BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
TARRYTOWN, WN. ¥Y.. 
Will Re-open on SEPTEMBER (ith. 


62> ESTABLISHED 1859.65 





SCHOOL OF MINES, 
COLUMBIA COLLES®, 
East 49th Street, NEW YORK, 


FACULTY: 


F. A. P. BARNARD, &.T.D., LED, Pies ten 
T. EGLESTON, Jr., E.M. Mineralogy an Metallurgy 
FRANCIS Le VINO °M, Mining Engineering. 
CHARLES F. CHANELER, Ph. D., Analytical nd 
Applied Chemistry. 

JOUN TORREY, M.D., LL.D., Botany. 
CHARLES A. JOY, Ph. D., General Chemistry 
WILLIAM G, PECK, LL Wy, Mining Surveying. 
JOUN H. VAN AMRINGE, a. M., Matrematics, 
OGDEN N, ROOD, A.M. , Mechantes and Physics 
JOUN 8. NEWBERRY, 'M.D. L. L, D. Geole fe 






The plan of this School emis: +r a three sears’ cours 
forthe degree o! ENGINEEK OF MINES, or BACHELOR 
OF PRILOSOPHY. 

For aumission, candidates for a degree must pass an ox 
amination In Arithmetic, Algebra, Geewetry aud Plan 
Trigonometry. Persons not candidates for degrees are ad 
mitted without examination an muy purse any or alle 
the subjects tangnt. 

For farther information, and lor catalogues app'y to 


Dr. Charles F. Cliandler, 


han ef the Feen'ty, 





—= 





RECENT NOVELS. 


Ought weto Visit Her, - - $100 
The Ordeal for Wives, - - - 100 
Archie Lovell, - - - - 1 00 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - - te 
Susan Fielding, 3 ee 1 00 
Philip Earnsclifte, - - - 100 
A Vagabond Heroine, . . 75 
Miss Forrester, - Seis Oe 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Preadwire, New York. 





“In dain. ee ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 





Magazines.” - ih: News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Why not Subseribe 
FOR 
THE GALAXY 
For 1874? 
IT Is THE 


Best American Magazine, 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 


tf GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 





Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus, 


“It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’’— xpress, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 


is the Best and Most Ably Edited 
American Magazine. 


“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phida- 


daphia Press. 


Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
cure such a Monthly Visitant for 
the year 1874! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be had with either “ Harper's Weekly” or 
“ Harper’s Bazar,” or ‘* Appleton’s Weekly,” or ‘ The 
Albion” for Sev-™ Dotiars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 











OHARLES WRIGHT, Assistant Medical Exami 





NEW YORK, 






















































APYLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edltiton, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest Writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several ‘Thousand Engravings and Maps. 


The work originally published under the title of Tae 
New AMERICAN Cy: Lopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
ail parts of the United States, and the signal developmeuts 

which have taken place in every | ranch of science, litera- 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and publishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new elition entiiled * ‘The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political atfairs has kept pace wilh the 
discoveries of science, and their fiwitful application to the 
ingustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequeut sevo- 
lations have occurred, involving navional changes of 
peculiar moment. ‘Che civil war of our on country, 
which was at its height when the la t volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been cuded, and a new course 
of commercial ar d industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable expiorers of Africa. 

The giecat poli.ical revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of tame, have brouy ht into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose numes are in 
every oné’s mouth, and of whose lives every one i curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have }een foughe 
and ye sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet ss only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
a their place in permanent and authentic history. 

cbs paring the present edition for the press, it has 
eae ingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acec unt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh - roduction 10 literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1m the practical arts, as well as to give a suce 
cinct and origimal record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
= labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 

ng it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopwdia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expeds 
diture, and with such improvements in its composii{pn as, 
have be en suggested by longer experiescy and enlarged, 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are intrpduced for the first time, 
in the prisent «dition, have bepu ‘added, not for the sake, 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. They embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for ins'ruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
thei: artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re- 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopwdia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de- 

ivery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc’'avo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 


PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 


In extra Cloth, per vol........cosccecessees $5 00 
In Library Leat mits Per VOl....ccccccccce -. 6 0 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.. 

In Half Kus extra galt, per vol 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol. 2 00 
In Full Russia, per Vol....cccscceseceocsees 00 









Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes until 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 
*,* Specimen fi es of the “ American Cyclopwdia,”’ 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
application. 
First-Class Canyussing Agents Wanted. 4 
Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 












ECONOMY! UTILITY! 


&4@F" Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any color sent postpaid, on receip 
of Two Do.iars by 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New Yuik. 
> Send for Circular containing 
testimonials, 
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INSURANCE. 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








The London Assurance Corporation 
DON. 


LON 
TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 


$1352345425. 
Locat. COMMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mavacers, 


No.’s 


88 Wa. Street & 202 Bucasway, New York. 








H. H. CAHILL, M.D. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Physician and Surgeon, 
386 Broome Street, N. Y, 


Hours, 9 to 12 A. M. 
CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY. 


LADILtES! 











For the BEST MONTILY FASHION AND STORY 
MAUAZINE, see 


Harrison’s Young Ladies Journal 
PUBLISHED IN LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Price, ‘'urmty-Fiye Cenis Per Single Copy. Yrariy 
SUBSCRIPTION, Fovr Do.tars ayp Furry Cents, includ- 
ing the Extra | ouble Christmas Part, and all the Colored 
Fashion Plates. Gigantic ay of Fashions and 
— Wool Patterns and Gitts, &c. 
. C. GURNEY, Agent tor -" eemeeneee, 60 East 
79th Btreety NEW 
G@F Sold by all Bookseliers and News Dealers through- 
out the Cuitel States and Uanada. 
——<— 








OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRrouDway -. VW 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF. 
airs of the Company ispublished in conformity with the 
equirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 








Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 
1 Cecvcccceccsocececosess $100,395 77 
Premiums received trom Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1873, melusive.... 736,774 40 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837,170 17 
This Company has issued no Pollel s, «except 
on Carge and Freight tor the Voyagr, 


NO RI Ki HAV®™ BEEN TAKEN UPON 
HULL OF VESSELS. 


Premiums marked off as earned ose, the 
period as above........ seeereceseseces 

Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &c. 
during the same period.... ; 8508, 319 43 

Keturn Premiums... .#41, i0'8 

THE a WAS Tuk eee ASSETS: 

Cash in Bank........-+000++ #88 947 38 

United States and other stocks. 440, 05 73 

Loans on Stocks, drawing int rest244,159 00 


$745,623 39 





~—— $719.993 11 

Fremium Notes and Bills Receivanvle....... 117,087 04 

Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 
Reinsurance and ame due the Company 

estimated At... cescseccceeceeceeeceees 74,6418 93 

Total Assets.... «.--++. #1,001,220 08 





SIX PER CEN r.1N TEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, ca and after TUESDAY, the 
3rd day of February 

FIFCY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and pid in cash to the holders thercof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled ty the extent redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of WHIRUY-kKiv™ PER 
CEN &. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
for the year ending December 3st, 1873, which may be | | 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- | 
sued on and after (UESDAY, the 7th day of April! next. 

By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM LECONEY, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 








gg K. MYERS, 


G. D. H. GILLESPIE JEHIAL READ, 

RICHARDS. JOHN R WALLER, 
A. 8. BARNES, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
WM. T. BLODGETT, 


THEO. W. MORRIS, 

C, SOUTHMAYD, 
THOS, B. MERRICK, 

GEORGE A. ME EYER, 
FERDINAND A. BOKER, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 

GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. ROLPH, 

CE JOUN H. CLARK, 

ALBERT B. ST RANGE, JAMES H. DUNWAM, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. De FOREST. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hae, Secretary. 


JOUN => wrong 
ALEX. 

W. M. RICHALDS, 
H. C, SOUTHWIC K, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES R. Nt 
ADAM T. BR 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852, 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MUNES and INSURANCE, 
s Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


LAMAR 
[INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 

184 BROADWAY. 


ASSET all available in 


Cub a Pa aco nee alae $250,517.63 
75,000.00 


LOSS by the Boston Fire___ 


pairment of capital, if any, has this day 


been voted by the Board of Directors. 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 


A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres. 
WM. R. MacDIARMID, Seeretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY: 


NEW YORK, Janvany 28ru, 1874. 


Ja? THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 


cemMBER, 1873: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from ‘st 
Jan., 1873, to 3lst Dec , 1873...... 
Premiums on Policies not’ wines off 








Total amount of Marine Premiums... 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; norupon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premioms marked off a Ist January, 1873, 
to slst mber, 

paid during the same 
PCTION..ccccccccccccccrecesees $2,960,882 49 





Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
PEDSES..006-+0 e000 eevee eee 81,258,319 26 
The Company has the following assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks............. 





goo $6,511,114 22 
URL, 1878...ccccccccccccccvesevccsseces w+ 2,212,190 70 
#8.723, 274 92 


48,567,105 (6 | 9% follows : 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
Se ~ eee, guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger ai 

The most oouthanty route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoi | Ice and HEADLANDs. 





5 Tons. 
CANADA. ..ccccccces 42 
8: ECE 
THE QUEE 
ENGLAND. 
347 HELVETIA 
ERI 


One of the above prance will leave New Y aks every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every a aaa and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool.........+...$70, $80 and $90. 

Preyaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage to Liverpool.. -$29. 
Passengers booked to and from “Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Saas Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


fhe Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-deck g every for the com- 
fort of and g speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars monly 2 at the Company’s office, 

HURST, Pom 
69 BROADWAY » NEW YORK, 











INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers, 

An assessment to make good any im-|79 AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 








CITY OF BRUSSELS,,..Saturday, Feb. 28. 

CITY OF MONTREAL...Saturday, March 7. 8 

CITY OF BALTIMORE. .Saturday, March 14. 2 

CITY OF RICHMOND..Saturday, March 21. 8 A. 

CITY OF PARIS........Saturday, March 28. 

and every following ‘Thursday and Saturday, from Pier 

45, North River, New York. 

RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABIN, $70, $80, and #90, Gold, according to accom- 

modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE —To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glasgow, 

Londonderry, London, Carciff, or Bristol, $30, currency. 
eRTIFICATES from above ports $32, currency. 


Prepraip 

Drarts at lowest rates. 

For ny ag = Pont 
. | Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW YO. 

CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW: For Steerage Passage, at 33 BROADW AY, or at Pier 

ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31st DE-| 45 North River, N. Y. 


neral business omy at the 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 
beeen cece sorseeeesf6,200,016 73/ The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 


ship Company’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Whar‘, Jersey City, 






BNE... occccccccccccccccecccccccccces eeeeeees March 7. 
Loans secured by Stocks enh otherwise... 802,000 00 . ° 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages..---- 467,000 00 | 3: AMORG 4 oo-Mench 3 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due Ray ea tinenentian pe ba gers Eee rte pe. 
the Company, extimuted at.........000000. 422,804 66 | ANDES ........2s-ssseeseseseesseseceseeees Apri 


Premium Notes and Bul's Receivabl 
Cash in Bank. 





PPreereeer rrr rrr erie reer 


Tctal amount of Assets.........++00+ $15,618,642 53 52 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 


February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be Prepaid stecrage certi 
redeemed and pail to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of paymert 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 


will be in gold. 


A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 


on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 

Wititus H, Wess, 
Suerrakp Ganpy, 
Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
Freperick Cuavuncy, 
Cuanrces P. Burpert, 
Francis Skippy, 
Rost. B. Minturn, 
Rosrer L. Stewart, 
Wits E. Buyxer, 
James G. DeForest, 
ALexanper V. Brake, 
Cuarves D. Leverica. 
Josian O. x 
Cuaries H, Marswart, 
Apotpu Lemoyne, 
Grover W. Lane, 
Avam T. Sackett, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
Siow De Visser, 
Horace Gray. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D, HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


J. D. Jones, 
Cu. nies Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moors, 
Hesry Cot, 

Lewis Curtis, 
Cuartrs H. Resse, 
Lowk.t HoLsRoox, 
Rovat Puetrs, 
Davin Lar, 

James Bryce, 

Dawniet S. MILLER, 
Wu. Srvuxeis, 

Henry K. Boorkt, 
Wituram E. Dover, 
Josern GaiLiarp, JR., 
C. A. ManD, 

Jaurs Low, 

Jouys D. Hewcert, 
B. J. Howtann, 
Bens. BaBevck, 








Carrying goods and Tassencers at through rates be- 


aaron > tween all parts of the United States and Canada to ports 


in the British Channel and all other points in England. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, ere 
provided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 





PCE .: scsestentegeuseseta #75 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin.. $55 currency. 
TARC.. 2.000 $30 currency. 
Cardiff....... covcce $33. 





Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further = apply in —_ at the Com- 
pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & 20. Agents, 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 


_OFFICES TO LET, 


ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
SPLENDID LIGHT anv VENTILATION, SUITABLE 


For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Law- 
yers, Railway, Insaranee and other Companies, 
IN BUILDINGS 
38, 39, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69 71, 73. 78 & %& 
BROADWAY, 

Nos. 5,7, 17, 10, 34, 36,49, 53 NEW STREET. 
Nos. a 6, ” 17, 9, 21 & 38 BROAD mon 
feos. 55 ‘and 87 EXCHANGE PLACE 
ALL NEAR WALL STREE ts 


And Nos.4and 19 WALL STREET. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
4 and 6 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 























New York Post Office Notice. 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week ending 
Sarurpay, March 7th, 1874, will close at = is 
office, as follows: On Tvespay at —— and —— A. 
on WepnespaY at I P. M.; on punesnes at 13s 
A. N., and on ‘Et: at 5:30 A M. an: a 


T. L. JAMES, Secbieaten 





CU) NARD LINE. 


EstaBiieHsp 1840. 


The British and N. A, R, M. Steam ships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three aie every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YokK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Gg Sterage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guineas, to 


FROM NEW YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 
an from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
_ of Europe, at lowest rates. 
~~ - Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
 rror Freight and Cabin passe, aly at the C 
‘or ight an in ge, apply at the Com 3 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, pany" 


my ig el passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ing 
, CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 








STAR 





CARRYING THE 


UNITED STATES MAIL 


BETWEEN 


‘|New York, Cork and Liverpool, 


THE NEW AND FULL-POWERED sree, 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC, 
GERMANIC, BRI TANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJEST IC 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Liver- 
pool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day follow- 
ing, from the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 

ity. 
P dati (for all classes) unrivalled, 
combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT. 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-rooms, and bath-rooms, 
im midship section, where least motion is felt. Surgeons 
ese s teamers. 
RATES.—Saloon, 380 gold. Steerage $30 currency. 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Country 
can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $32—cur- 
rency. 
Passengers booked to and from all parts of American 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australian 
Ch na, etc 
Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 
Drafts from £1 upwards. 
For inspeetion of plans and other information, apply at 
the Company’s offices, 19 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


R. J. CURTIS, Agent. 
———— 














Nafe Deposit Company 
OF WEW VORK, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Liberty Street. 


FRANCIS H, JENKS, Presiden’. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 
ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 
The br.ck w.lls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE, 
The First Established in the World, 


FoR THE 


SAFE (KEEPING 


VALUABLES, 
BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE. JEWELRY, 
WILLS, Ete. 

UNDER GUARANTEE, 
RENTING OF SAFES, 


IN ITs 

Fire and Burglar-Proof Vaults, 

GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN 
Rooms for Ladies, 

With every eee = See desks, &., are 


Very many ladies on ne ‘renters or depositors. 





A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSISI 
FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
Or ACROSS BROADWAY. 


At A. Company’s special request its Charter confines 
business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


‘The Public are invited to Visit the 
Premises 


Whether for business or from curiosity 

















